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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


MARCH, 1933 


WAR DEBTS! 
By Sir ARTHUR SALTER, K.C.B. 


THE subject which I have to introduce to-night is encumbered 
with a long history, extremely complicated statistics, and a number 
of conflicting points of view. It is obvious that anyone who is 
going to speak on it must select what aspect he is going to deal 
with. I am not going into the history of reparations and War 
debts except just so far as a reference to past events may illustrate 
current policy. Nor am I going into statistics except to give 
some idea of the order of magnitude of the main factors in this 
question. And I am not going to argue the British case, because 
I think that here in London you will have it put quite sufficiently 
clearly; it has been put in the brilliant exposition of the recent 
British Note.? 

Having had experience from a more detached point of view, 
partly at Geneva, partly from frequent visits to America, partly 
as General Secretary of the Reparation Commission, I am going 
to try to put points which are not always clearly realised in this 
country. As that involves criticism of British policy and diplomacy 
I may lay myself open to misconception; I wish to say, therefore, 
that if I speak more of our own weaknesses here or there, it is not 
because I think those weaknesses or grounds for criticism are 
greater than in the case of the United States or the Continent. 
On the contrary, I think that on the whole this country has a 
better record than any other in this matter in the last ten years. 
I would ask you to consider my criticisms in the perspective of 
this general comment. 

I am going to emphasise what I think are weaknesses in British 
policy because it is these we need to be conscious of here and now. 
Every country has plenty of people to emphasise the arguments 
which appeal to that particular country. What I think is wanted 
is that Englishmen in England, Americans in America, Frenchmen 

1 Address given at Chatham House on December 2oth, 1932, the Hon. 


George Peel in the Chair. 
8 British White Paper, Cmd. 4210 of 1932. 
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in France, should call attention to the strength of the other fellow’s 
case and incidentally to the weakness of their own. If I were an 
American in America I should stress the English case, but as I 
am here I am going to stress what seem to me to be the weaknesses 
in our case. 

So much by way of preliminary remarks. Now, as to one or 
two figures, the only ones I shall bother you with this evening, just 
to give a sense of the order of magnitude of this problem. 

The amount we owe to the United States is very roughly about 
one-tenth of the amount of our internal debt, whether you take 
it as capital or in the form of annual payments. The amount we 
would pay under our existing agreement would be about enough 
to buy us a fortnight’s imports at times when world conditions were 
normal. Our annual obligation is about one-sixth of what used 
to be our normal excess of exports, visible and invisible, over our 
imports, visible and invisible; for in happier times before the War 
we used to have somewhere about {200 million more income from 
abroad than we spent on current consumption. We used to lend 
that balance abroad each year, and it formed the basis of our 
financial position in the world. 

I have deliberately stressed figures which tend to give a rather 
diminished view of the importance of these debt payments by 
comparison with the bulk that they normally assume in our eyes. 
Having said that, let me at once correct it by certain other figures. 
In relation to the trade of the world when the world is normal, in 
relation to our export balance when we were prosperous, the actual 
payments under the debt settlement do not seem to be so strik- 
ingly big. But when, on the other hand, we come to a period like 
the present, when the whole currency system of the world, and 
the gold on which it is still to a large extent based, has been dis- 
turbed and dislocated, and compare these figures, for example, 
with the basis of the world’s monetary system in gold, we see quite 
a different picture. 

The amount due to the United States from all her debtors each 
year is considerably more than half the total amount of new gold 
which is dug out of the earth; and the total payments due largely 
exceed all the gold stocks now held by the debtor countries. 

If all was going well in a world functioning normally, it would 
be possible to pay quite considerable sums across the exchange 
without it being an intolerable burden. It is because the debt 
settlements were made at a time when things were functioning 
more normally, or at least when there was an expectation that the 
world would return to normality again, that we had settlements 
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which now look fantastic by comparison with present possibilities 
of payment. When we take these payments in relation to a system 
which has gone wrong, and look at their effect on some parts of 
that system, such as gold movements, it is obvious that they have 
become impossibly onerous. 

I will mention two other figures. It is obvious that the loss 
to the United States through the world depression is immeasurably 
greater than any possible advantage to her by the receipt of War 
debt payments. If you take, for example, her exports, the differ- 
ence between her exports in 1928-29, before the depression had 
come upon the world, and her exports in the present year, shows 
that she has lost in exports about three-quarters of what she had 
in 1929. As her exports then amounted to somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of £1000 million, this means a loss of over £700 
million worth of exports, which is immensely greater than what 
we should be paying under our agreement, or the £40 or £50 million 
which the world as a whole would be paying; the loss is immensely 
greater than can possibly be balanced by payment of War debts. 
Nor is that figure more than a fraction of the total loss resulting 
from the depression, because America’s export trade is only a small 
proportion of her total trade. 

Lastly, with reference to Germany, the figures show an inexor- 
able economic relation, whatever be the legal or moral relation, 
between reparations and War debts. Under the Young Plan, 
coupled with existing settlements, if you take the whole period, 
about four-tifths of what Germany paid would have been passed 
on to the United States, the remainder going mostly to meet the 
service on loans devoted to rebuilding the devastated regions in 
France, and so on; in the earlier years the proportion would be 
more like two-thirds. On the long view Germany was paying 
substantially greater sums than the recipient countries were paying 
to the United States. And if the War debtors cancelled or reduced 
German payments while other payments went on, they would, of 
course, be immensely worse off than they would have been had 
both sides of the agreement been kept in force. 

So much by way of statistical preliminary to my main theme— 
British policy in this affair. As I said, on a broad perspective the 
attitude taken by this country in its main policy has been rather 
astonishingly generous, if you take the essential character of our 
offer made ten years ago in respect of Allied debts. We offered 
to take nothing owing us in respect of the excess of our Allied 
debts over what we owed to the United States, or in respect of 
reparation. We offered to forego the whole of what Russia owed 
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us and all that France and Italy owed us over what we owed America, 
and the whole of reparations as well. That looms, in the per- 
spective of history and in the light of what has happened since, as 
an astonishingly far-sighted and generous policy to have adopted 
as early as that. 

Having said that, I have to make certain qualifications, which 
I shall make later in a little more detail. Generally I should make 
three comments on British policy and diplomacy. First of all, if 
it has been, as I think it has, an essentially righteous policy, it has 
tended perhaps to be a little self-righteous too. Secondly, in our 
diplomacy when making an essentially good offer we have often 
ill-timed it and have often made it very unskilfully in relation to 
the psychology of the countries to whom we made it. And thirdly, 
we have had some lapses. I propose to illustrate these points from 
the history of the last twelve years. 

Starting with the Balfour Note;? in spite of its essential 
generosity, in my view it was very unskilfully presented, because, 
having made the offer and having discovered that it was not going 
to be accepted, we were not content with leaving it as an open 
offer. We said, ‘“ You won’t take it, but nevertheless it is going 
to govern the whole of our relations and subsequent negotiations. 
Whatever happens, we are not going to collect more from Germany 
and our Allies than you require us to pay to America.” That may 
be a very honourable attitude, but you can understand the way 
in which it was infuriating to American psychology to feel that we, 
in our negotiations with Germany, were putting the odium on the 
United States. More than that, it had the great disadvantage 
that in all subsequent negotiations, say with France or with Italy, 
we had lost our bargaining power. Having tied ourselves to this 
principle we no longer had a card to play; we were in a sense no 
longer interested. As much as we received, that we were going to 
pay; as much as we were made to pay, that we were going to 
demand, That was our principle, and when, therefore, it came 
to whether a little more or less was to be demanded from Germany, 
France felt it was not so much a concern of ours. Therefore I 
think that diplomacy was ill-timed. It also illustrated a kind of 
mistake we have made at other times. In one vital point we over- 
stated our case. The statement of the relation between our borrow- 

1 For a detailed account of the history of the War debts up to 1926 and the 
negotiations for their settlement see chapter by R. J. Stopford in Survey of 
International Affairs, 1926, pp. 99-134. 

2 British White Paper: Dispatch to the representatives of France, Italy, Serb- 


Croat-Slovene State, Rumania, Portugal, and Greece at London respecting War 
Debts. Cmd. 1737 of 1922. 
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ings from the United States and our loans to France and Italy, 
which represented our borrowings as being solely and wholly due 
to the fact that France and Italy had to borrow from us, and as 
being wholly in the nature of offering security for their borrowings, 
is inaccurate and cannot be sustained. I do not know that we 
have ever admitted the inaccuracy of that statement. I think 
that when it was shown to be untenable we should have admitted 
our mistake, 

So much for the Balfour Note; now for the Baldwin Settle- 
ment.1 I think that owing to an undue preoccupation with the 
desirability of establishing a prestige which would pave our way 
to a return to our old parity for the pound sterling, we did un- 
doubtedly make what in the retrospect of history was an excessive 
arrangement. Some of the figures I have quoted will have shown 
why it was that people ever thought that so much could be properly 
paid; but it was certainly an over-estimate. It is, I think, regret- 
table that an agreement was reached on so high a scale. I think 
it would have been better if we had waited until we could have 
made an arrangement on the French scale. 

I now come to the Young Committee.?_ I have always believed 
that all the European debtor countries made a great mistake to 
agree to the appointment of the Young Committee at all. The 
Dawes Plan had been carefully worked out and was in operation. 
It had its own internal method of correction when Germany had 
difficulty in finding foreign exchange to pay, and it had the vital 
provision under which if prices fell the gold obligation on Germany 
would have been automatically corrected in correspondence with 
the fall in prices. I know the reason why the Young Committee 
was set up; it was because the financial structure of Germany 
had become so precarious that it was felt that if the transfer system 
of the Dawes Plan was even spoken of there might be a dramatic 
crash, endangering all investments in Germany. I think it would 
have been better if that had happened. All Germany’s creditors, 
the United States as well as ourselves, would then have realised 
that it was a situation which had to be dealt with at once. By 
starting the Young Committee before that happened, the United 
States came in on a different plane as if she were a superior arbi- 


1 British White Paper: Proposal dated the 18th day of June, 1923, by H.B.M. 
Government .. . regarding the funding of the debt of Great Britain to the United 
States. [Accepted by the United States, June 19th, 1923.] Cmd. 1912 of 1923. 

2 For the Report of the Committee of Experts on Reparations [Young 
Report], see British White Paper, Cmd. 3343 of 1929. For an account of the 
work of this Committee see chapter by R. J. Stopford and J. Menken in Survey 
of International Affairs, 1929, pp. 141-66. 
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trator, not as dealing with a problem which was as directly hers 
as it was ours, Many unfortunate consequences have followed, 
including the postponement of the recognition of the essential 
relation between War debts and reparations. 

Then I come to the Hague,! which I think is one of the most 
regrettable instances of a ‘“‘lapse’”’ in our policy in the history of 
this affair. Great Britain felt, not without some justification, that 
she had had the worst of many exchanges in the past; she was 
looking round for somebody to assert her rights and she found that 
somebody in Mr. Snowden. But unhappily he asserted completely 
wrong rights, and there is nothing to be said, either for what he 
asked at the Hague or for the manner in which he asked it. The 
advantage he claimed was microscopic on any reasonable estimate 
of the position as it was then, and the language in which he asked 
it was extreme and ill-tempered and trailed disaster through years 
of political relationships for really nothing at all. I do not think 
it depended only upon Mr. Snowden. That political negotiation 
was not a purely personal one with no relation to anything that 
happened before or that may happen again in British diplomacy. 

Lastly, I come to Lausanne. Lausanne, I think, was a real 
success, and I do not think it is going to be prevented from being 
so by whatever may happen to War debts. It is the real settle- 
ment of the reparation problem.? It was a very difficult success, 
because we had said until the last moment that the only thing 
to do was to make a complete cancellation. If from the beginning 
of the year we had really looked objectively at the realities 
in Germany and France and the world as a whole, we should 
have seen that the right thing to do was to take the way ultimately 
found; France needed to be persuaded to take almost nothing 
so long as it was not quite nothing, and Germany needed sub- 
stantial relief—not that she should never pay another mark, 
but that she should never pay enough marks to make a real 
disturbance in her own or world finance. We achieved a success 
with difficulty—difficulty that would have been less if we had 
looked objectively at the psychology of the other countries six 
months before rather than on the eve of the Conference itself. 

So much for past history. Now let me come to the question 
of War debts and War debts policy at the moment. Let us 
consider the reasons for drastic reduction. I mention one that 


1 For the record of the First and Second Hague Conferences see chapter by 
R. J. Stopford in Survey of International Affairs, 1930, pp. 495-527. 

2 For text of Lausanne Agreement see British White Paper, Cmd. 4126 of 
1932. For an account of the proceedings of the Lausanne Conference see 
Bulletin of International News, July 7 and July 21, 1932. 
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has rather dropped out of the argument, namely, the fact that 
we were engaged in a common War as partners in a joint effort. 
That has been rightly dropped because, though we were all 
partners in that War, we have to admit that we were partners 
with an unequal interest. It is no use pressing the argument 
on the assumpticn that the United States was equally interested 
in winning the War with us or with France, with all the conse- 
quences that would follow from that. Supposing that the War 
had been finished before ever the United States came in at all, 
it is quite clear that the partnership argument would have applied 
with greater force as between ourselves and France and as between 
ourselves and Italy. It is clear that our interest in the War was 
greater than that of the United States. Supposing, however, 
the War had been ended before, I think we should have reduced 
the French debt, but I do not believe that we should have cancelled 
it. Remember, in thinking of the generosity of the Balfour 
Agreement, that we were in the position of being both large 
creditors and large debtors; the United States was a creditor 
only, not a debtor at all, and she had not the incentive to the 
kind of line we took. And the reason she was not a debtor was 
not that she had bought no war supplies from us, but that we 
had required and received cash payments. As regards France, 
her biggest debtor was not her Allies but her enemy, so obviously 
it was easier for us to take the Balfour line than it would have 
been for either the United States or France. 

Secondly, I come to a reason which has not been adequately 
stressed in the recent correspondence, that is, the terrific fall in 
the price level. Of course that is mentioned in our Note, in 
the American Note, and in others, but it is astonishing how 
small a proportion has been given to it in the whole of the corre- 
spondence. It is even more neglected on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The extremely valuable book just published by the 
Brookings Institute, which concludes with the recommendation 
that complete cancellation would be in the interest of the United 
States at large, hardly deals with the fall of prices as having 
changed the burden of the debt. But it is a fundamental fact. 
The money raised in these loans was expended on goods. To- 
day wholesale prices have fallen to half what they were then. 
That is to say, supposing there were no question of interest at 
all, the mere payment of the same amount of money represents 
a payment of twice what we really owe in goods and services; 


1 War Debts and World Prosperity, by H. G. Moulton and L. Pasvolsky, 
1932. (Washington: Brookings Institution. 8vo. xx -+ 487 pp. $3.00.) 
G2 
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the same is true, of course, of interest as well. Within the last 
three years the price level has fallen something like 40 per cent. 
On any grounds of equity, the fact that the contract made has 
become infinitely more onerous, simply through a defect in the 
measuring rod that neither side wished or anticipated, is a very 
strong reason indeed for reduction. If we had been dealing 
with this problem before the world depression or before the 
financial crisis, price correction might have been a very large 
element in a real solution, combined with a scaling of the British 
and French debt. But it will not now suffice to provide the 
solution, because other factors have occurred. 

The next reason is the restriction not only of the value but 
also of the volume of trade, partly as a result of a series of trade 
impediments and partly as a result of the depression itself. At this 
point I should like to interject the remark that I agree with Mr. 
Hoover that we are sometimes too much inclined to speak of War 
debts and reparations as if they were the only first-class cause 
of world depression and the only impediment to world recovery. 
There are other causes, and one of the main ones is undoubtedly 
the increase of the American tariff ratified by himself in 1930. 
All the way through one has to bear in mind that the reason 
why a given payment across the exchange is impossible is directly 
related to the extent to which, either from deliberate policy or 
from other reasons, foreign trade is prevented from moving. 
That is the third reason for reduction of payments. 

The fourth, developing out of the third, is to be seen by a 
consideration of how payments must be made and can only be 
made. One country can pay another either in goods and services, 
or out of the proceeds of a loan, or by the movement of gold. 
Payment of goods and services has been blocked, partly though 
not wholly by deliberate policy; payment by gold obviously 
cannot go on more than a little further than it has gone. You 
come back to the irresistible conclusion that you either have to 
cut down payments or else the payment must be made possible 
by the increase of imports or the reduction of the exports of the 
creditor country. If it is not shown in the increase of imports 
it must be shown by the diminution of exports. 

Far and away the most important reason is the fact that 
these War debts are an impediment to recovery. All the others 
I have mentioned are claims in equity and justice, but so far as 
negotiation is concerned, none counts to any great extent. The 
only thing that moves American opinion is the demonstration 
that the existence of these War debts in their present form is 
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an impediment to recovery. So far as our negotiations are 
concerned we have to bear that in mind as fundamental. To 
the extent to which that can be shown we can make progress. 

All the reasons I have mentioned are common to all the 
debtors. We have in addition two further considerations. First 
of all, the British War Debt Settlement is obviously less favour- 
able than the settlements subsequently made with France and 
Italy. If we ignore altogether the difference in the price level 
and if we take 44 per cent. as being the rate of interest on which 
most of the loans were raised, the British Settlement amounts 
to a nominal reduction of only 18 per cent.; the French Settle- 
ment amounts to a reduction of 50 per cent. and the Italian, 
to an even greater reduction.1_ In view of the fact that prices 
have fallen, that means that a continuance of the British War 
Debt Settlement as it stands would result in our paying in terms 
of goods and services more than 50 per cent. more than we ever 
got in value, with full interest, and without any reduction at 
all. That is a special argument applying to the British as distinct 
from the other War debt settlements. 

There is another consideration ; the depreciation of the pound 
means a much heavier burden to us in our own budget, whereas 
France’s obligation to us, which is in sterling, has been relieved 
by the fact that France can buy her sterling with fewer francs 
than before. 

I now come to a short outline of what seem to me to be the 
most important features of the American point of view that we 
ought to bear in mind in the negotiations that are to come. It 
is very important that we should make a conscious and deliberate 
attempt in this country to understand what is the psychology 
behind any action or inaction in the United States, whether or 
not we regret the conclusions arrived at. I do not know whether 
we shall ultimately pay or default, but whether we reach an 
agreement or not it is obviously of the utmost importance that 
we should attempt to maintain the maximum of good-will between 
the peoples on the two sides of the Atlantic. The next six months 
are going to be of great danger and we should do all we can to 
prepare ourselves. 

To get the psychology which is behind, let us say, the action, 
or the inaction, of Congress as we have seen it, I should like you 
to conjure up in your minds a picture of the typical Middle West 
farmer and the way in which he reacts to the proposal to cancel, 
or to reduce to almost nothing, the European War debts. What 


1 80 per cent. 
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he would say would be something like this: ‘ I have a mortgage 
on my farm; it was perfectly reasonable when I entered into it; 
it was equivalent to the value of so many tons of wheat. Now 
the price of wheat and of everything else I sell has fallen to 
considerably less than half what it was; I have, therefore, to 
produce between two and three times as much surplus over 
current needs in order to prevent myself from being bankrupt. 
I do not see anybody proposing that J should have my debt 
cancelled, or even scaled down. The debtor countries are talking 
about the difficulties of taxpayers and budget deficits; no country 
has a bigger deficit than mine, and I suppose that means new 
taxation even if the debtors all pay. I also see greater unem- 
ployment here than in any other country in the world, except 
perhaps Germany, and no provision for it at the present time; 
I expect that will mean some new system of relief, and that again 
will mean new taxation. All that without consideration of 
War debts. Now about War debts. When people talk about 
cancelling or reducing, what do they mean? Not real cancella- 
tion or reduction. Nobody is proposing that the individual 
bondholder should have anything less than full service from the 
American Government; the only question is whether the bond- 
holder should get his money from the European taxpayer, who, 
after all, got and used the goods on which the loans were expended, 
or from me, the American taxpayer, who, after all, did not use 
those goods.”’ 

Under these circumstances it is easy to understand why he 
reacts as he does and why Congress, which reflects the desires 
and wishes and opinions of a vast continent in which the majority 
are more or-less in the position of that farmer and have not 
followed the course of world trade or of those discussions very 
closely, should react as it has done. Of course that is only one 
aspect of the matter, but it is one to be borne in mind. We have 
in fact had a similar problem as regards the debts due to us, and 
we have come at last to recognise economic impossibilities, but it 
is intelligible that the American citizen, and reflecting him the 
American Congress, should at least be hesitant and reluctant. 
On the other hand, the very fact that there is a big deficit in 
the American budget may make the American citizen particularly 
susceptible to an attractive offer of a capital lump sum. 

So much for the ordinary citizen and Congress. When you 
come to the expert, the administrative person, you will find he 
has several points of view that tend to differ from ours, which it 
is well worth while for us to keep in mind. In the first place, he 
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is very sceptical when we talk, as we did in one of the recent 
British Notes,! about the War debts money having been spent 
entirely upon destruction. Those who wrote that Note ought to 
have been aware before they wrote it that, although it can be argu- 
mentatively justified and may be substantially true, the American 
always reacts strongly against it. He says, ‘‘ That is true of a 
lot of it, but, after all, you bought food and tobacco, you spent 
a lot of money on pegging your exchange, with all sorts of obscure 
‘results. It is a little too simple and too summary to say it was 
all spent on munitions and the instruments of war.’’ You can 
argue one way or the other, but it would have been better if, 
knowing, as anybody who took the trouble could know, what 
Americans thought on the subject, we had forestalled their 
inevitable retort. 

In negotiations with another country the first thing is to 
know your case and where you want to get to, and then you 
need to study very carefully the psychology of the other person 
and try to open his mind by showing that you understand and 
to some extent sympathise with him and his point of view; having 
thus opened his mind, you then get in with your positive argu- 
ment. Knowing too the points which are controversial and on 
which he has some element of right on his side, you ought very 
carefully to draft your statement in such a way that it blunts 
his weapon before it reaches you. On the point as to the use 
of the money, I think on the whole we were perhaps more right 
than Mr. Hoover, but we were not a hundred per cent. right; 
we ought to have realised what he was bound to reply and have 
framed our argument with an extra precision which would have 
blunted the effectiveness of his retort. 

Another thing the American expert says is that European 
debtors include a great deal of what is not War debt in the ordinary 
sense at all. This applies very little to the British debt but to 
a substantial amount of the French debt. A good deal of the 
French debt consists of money lent for the purpose of buying 
American goods in France after the Armistice, goods which were 
actually sold for more than the amount debited in the debt 
account, the proceeds being used for current purposes. The 
American resents, I think quite reasonably, the ordinary War 
debt arguments being applied to such transactions. 

In the light of all this I propose to comment shortly upon 
our recent correspondence. First of all I must say one thing 
which I find it difficult to say without danger of overstating it. 
1 British White Paper, Cmd. 4210 of 1932. 
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I want to suggest, as lightly as I can, that the general tone of our 
correspondence has been a little too confident. We have, of 
course, been accustomed for many years to the position of creditors 
and have lectured countries that did not pay us; we have not 
hitherto been accustomed to corresponding with countries to 
whom we owe money, and I am not sure that we have quite the 
tone that is appropriate. I do not suggest that we should adopt 
the language of mendicants, but I do think that there is a little 
too confident a tone about our correspondence. I should like 
you to read through our Notes, imagining to yourselves that they 
are Notes addressed by some other country to us, explaining 
why with the best reasons in the world they should not pay us 
money that legally they owed us. I think you would perhaps 
get a little the impression that this fellow thinks he is too noble 
to pay. 

Secondly—I am going through my points of criticism—I 
know the reasons why we did not, three months beforehand, 
make a formal application for the postponement of the payment 
of the capital part of our obligation, which would have sub- 
stantially reduced the payment and which we had a legal right 
to do without any question of repudiation or anything of that 
kind, but I do not think the case for not giving notice was strong 
enough. We should have paid a substantial amount less last 
Friday if we had done so. 

Thirdly, I think it was certainly an error in diplomacy, 
having waited to send our first Note + until after the elections, 
to plump it down so surprisingly quickly, when Mr. Hoover was 
on the other side of the continent, and without any warning to 
the Executive that we were going to do so or any consultation 
with the other side as to the best form in which to present it. 
I know that was felt rather bitterly by those most friendly to 
the British point of view and by some members of the Executive. 
It was dropped on them at embarrassingly short notice, and 
undoubtedly that added to the difficulties. If we had consulted 
people over there I think we should have been immediately 
advised to do what in fact the American Note? in reply after- 
wards suggested, to give in the first Note a reason, not why the 
War debt settlement should be revised, but why the December 
15th payment should not be made. It was obvious that this 
Congress could not take any decision about War debts as a 
whole. People who would have liked a postponement had nothing 


1 Dated November roth, 1932, Cmd. 4192. 
2 Dated November 23rd, 1932, Cmd. 4203. 
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to put before Congress, since we did not give them any reason 
why, without prejudice to whatever was to be done next year, 
this December payment was going to cause trouble. That was 
an error in diplomacy due to the fact that we did not take the 
trouble to find out the other fellow’s point of view, an illustration 
of the fact that all the way through, when you have decided on 
your policy, in the form and presentation you want to consider 
more the attitude of the other side than of your own. At each 
stage I should like to be guided as to form and presentation by 
views on the other side of the Atlantic rather than by views 
formed exclusively in Whitehall. 

Now as regards the second Note,! which was a lucid and 
brilliant exposition of the British case. I think some defects 
would have been avoided if it had been written with a con- 
scious and continuous effort to understand and bear in mind the 
psychology of the recipient. It was a finely written document 
in Whitehall, for London and for England; it heartened us all 
to support our own case, which is a relatively easy thing to do; 
it struck all the chords to which we are responsive. But it did 
not show any sign of having carefully considered what would be 
the response on the other side on the most delicate points. 

I have mentioned one or two points; let me mention a few 
more. For example, when we suggested measures of restriction 
on American goods if payment had to be made, our real point 
could have been quite adequately made by a mere explanation 
of the inevitable relation between the alternative methods of 
payment and the balance of trade. It is evident that if pay- 
ment is made under present circumstances it must operate by 
way of reduction of America’s exports. We should, I think, 
have been conscious of the acute American sensitiveness to 
anything like a threat. We could have made our point without 
what exposed us to the charge of attempting to threaten. 

Now I come to the reference to Lausanne. I think the 
Lausanne point is overstated. It is evident to everyone that 
we do not really expect that Germany will pay more than she 
has agreed to pay in the Lausanne Agreement. I do not think 
it is any use pretending, either to ourselves or to anybody else, 
that a failure of the War debts negotiations, though it may put 
Germany technically in default, would really have the effect of 


reviving reparations. 
I now come to the third Note,? in which we said we should 


1 Ob. cit., Cmd. 4210 of 1932. 
2 Dated December 11th, 1932, Cmd. 4215. 
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pay. I think the policy was right. Having failed to get post- 
ponement, we were right to pay, and I think we were right to 
pay in gold, and we were right to reserve our right to claim that 
the payment should be part of a final capital sum. But I think 
we made an extraordinarily bad mistake in the form of words 
which we chose to express that reservation. We ought to have 
realised that if we asked Mr. Stimson if he would take the pay- 
ment as an instalment of the capital sum, he must say no. We 
should, therefore, deliberately have chosen wording which did 
not require him to say either yes or no. We found the wording 
afterwards (in our further Note 4), using the phrase ‘‘ must reserve 
the right.’”” Why we could not have used that phrase in the 
third Note instead of in the fourth I cannot imagine. It was 
another failure to make a deliberate effort to understand the 
psychology of the recipient. 

A few words as to future policy in the light of what I have 
said of the past. There are four possible alternatives that we 
have to bear in mind. In the first place, the ideal solution would 
be that Congress should agree on so drastically reduced a settle- 
ment that we could meet it without great difficulty. In my 
view that might happen if Mr. Roosevelt was himself convinced 
and was prepared to use the whole power which a President has 
for only one time in his life, in the first eighteen months of his 
first term of office. 

Secondly, it is conceivable that the American Executive 
might agree as the Governments did at Lausanne, and that Con- 
gress might not ratify. That would be in my view the second 
best alternative. 

The third would be that Congress should simply refuse to 
look at the matter altogether, in which case we should have to 
decide what we could pay ourselves, and default beyond that 
payment. Weshould have no other choice. That would be very 
regrettable, but not so regrettable as the fourth possibility, which 
is not at all unlikely. 

This fourth alternative is, that the United States should 
appoint a reasonable commission, and after careful consideration 
should come to the conclusion that the debts ought to be cut 
down, perhaps to half, a figure that would still be quite im- 
possible. Then we should be defaulting, not against a very 
unreasonable Congress but against the reasonably considered 
and deliberate opinion of the United States. 

It is obviously our duty to try and present our case as well 

? Dated December 12th, 1932, Cmd. 4217. 
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as we can and to work towards the first solution, the only really 
satisfactory one. I hope that in doing that we shall be very 
careful to bear in mind American psychology each time, and not 
to put our own side of the controversial points too strongly. 
Let me give an illustration of that. It is, of course, true that 
there is a distinction between War debts and other debts, in 
that War debts represent a dead asset, not a reproductive asset 
like a railway on which money has been expended. That is true, 
but it does not cover anything like the whole of our case. The 
reason why we cannot pay is partly that, but it is also very largely 
that world trade has been restricted in volume and that prices 
have fallen to half. We have not emphasised these arguments 
because it is clear that they apply over a wider field than that 
of War debts. They apply to international debts in general. 
We have to recognise that fact. A great deal of our case has 
implications as regards other debts. We have to make a dis- 
tinction, so far as it is a true one, between possible default on 
War debts and on other international debts, but we must not 
overstate the distinction; we must realise that some of the 
considerations certainly apply to private debts that mean passage 
across the exchanges. 

My solution would be to fix at once in our own mind what 
is the capital sum we think we could pay in final settlement. 
We should proceed on the same principle as at Lausanne and 
make up our minds within narrow limits what we are prepared 
to offer. Then at the proper time we should offer that sum as 
capital and a final liquidation, to be raised to the extent that 
was necessary by foreign loans, and for the rest by internal 
loan. As regards the order of magnitude we should bear in 
mind what we did in the case of Lausanne. You will remember 
that the settlement of the nominal capital obligation of {150 
million at par involves no more than {£9 million in any year, 
after a respite with certain safeguards. That amounted to a 
reduction of the obligation, by comparison with the Young Plan 
of over three years ago, of nine-tenths. I leave you this final 
figure. That is the order of magnitude one has to keep in mind. 

I have no time to go into connected questions such as arma- 
ments, except to remark that while it is very difficult to bring 
them in as a bargaining card, it is obvious that if we were co- 
operating better with America and securing results in disarma- 
ment and in Manchuria, the whole atmosphere in which debt 
negotiations will be conducted would be immensely improved. 
In the last resort, while it is our duty to try and get the best 
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result, we may be forced to default in the course of this next 
year. In that case we should do everything we can before- 
hand to secure that we have so presented our case to the world 
and have so acted, that it is clear to the world as a whole, and 
to the most intelligent opinion in America, that our default has 
been the result of force majeure, and that it leaves us as the most 
generous of the creditor countries and the most honourable of 
the debtors. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. S. K. RATCLIFFE said that Sir Arthur Salter, with his unsur- 
passed knowledge, had covered the whole field so thoroughly that only 
a few points were left for comment by a journalist such as himself 
who was required year by year to explain British policy to American 
audiences. He would agree with Sir Arthur Salter that Lausanne 
was a success as regards the problem of reparations, but the so-called 
Gentleman’s Agreement! was a calamity in respect of American 
public opinion. As to the wisdom or otherwise of the arguments in 
the British Notes on the debts, it had to be recognised that between 
the common British view and that of the United States there was a 
great gulf. The vast majority of the American people believed that 
the debts were owed, while British people in general did not look 
upon them as really owed, and the American view was emphasised 
by the vastness of the present distress in the United States. 

In the American mind it was not reparations and debts that were 
linked, but armaments and debts. Americans argued that if the 
European nations could still find money for great armaments they 
could pay the debts to the United States. In a vague way, un- 
doubtedly, the American people had here got hold of an important 
truth—that future wars would not be paid for. They saw the Powers 
preparing for new wars and seemingly taking for granted that money 
for them would be raised in the old way, while at the same time 
announcing by their debt policy that War debts were in themselves 
rotten and could not be repaid. 

A longer view must surely be taken of British policy. Was the 
future of the British Commonwealth to be interlocked with that of 
France and her satellite States? Or should it be in closer relation 
with the peoples of the same stock and the same spiritual origin, on 
whose unity depended the last great hope of civilisation ? 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that British statesmen and officials 
should learn to “ think American.” We were in the unwonted position 
of a debtor asking for consideration from a creditor, and had an interest 
in understanding the creditor’s state of mind. On the whole, the 
British mind was more subtle and comprehensive than the American, 
and it was fairly easy for the complex to understand the simple, if 


1 See the Procés-verbal, dated July 2nd, 1932, attached to the Lausanne 
Agreement, Cmd. 4129 of 1932. 
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it would take the trouble, though difficult for the simple to understand 
the complex. 

He asked how far the American view was influenced by the inclu- 
sion of pensions in the total of reparations at Paris, an inclusion which 
gave the Americans the idea that the Europeans were doing pretty 
well out of the War, an impression strengthened by what went on 
at the Spa Conference in 1920, where the British bargained very 
astutely in their own interest. 

He had listened to a discussion between a prominent British 
expert and an American in which the Briton had taken the view 
that, by the last payment to the United States, Great Britain had 
bought the chance of a better settlement. The American had said 
that if the Briton could give him a method of persuading his people, 
with their twelve million unemployed and five million on the verge 
of starvation, and with their huge budgetary deficit, that it was better 
for them not to receive payments from abroad, then he might wager 
something on that chance. 

The past history of the United States in regard to the pressure of 
economic circumstances was not encouraging. At the time of the 
election in 1896, when McKinley took his stand on the relation of 
silver to gold at thirty-two to one, while William Jennings Bryan 
wanted it back at the old relation of sixteen to one, the American 
farmers had argued that they had to pay twice as much on account 
of their debts contracted at the old relation; but the majority of the 
American people had elected McKinley, refusing to be influenced by the 
demands of the farmers or by Bryan’s famous “Cross of Gold”’ speech. 
Great Britain was likely to come up against that same state of feeling. 

Much would depend upon the presentation of the British case 
and on the degree to which the British could convince the American 
people that they were on the whole striving for the same aims. The 
question of disarmament would certainly be raised, and there still 
remained the question of Manchuria, and the contribution Great 
Britain could make towards some general recognition of Mr. Stimson’s 
interpretation of the Kellogg Pact. Every act of British diplomacy 
was reported and commented upon in the United States. All the 
morning papers in London were read, and the news in them cabled 
to the United States to appear on the front pages of fourteen hundred 
American papers the same morning. The British forgot the impres- 
sion made on that enormous Republic by such speeches as that of 
Sir John Simon on the Lytton Report in the League Assembly, and 
by the contrast between the apologetic tone of that speech and the 
menacing tone of the Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in regard to the cancellation by the Shah of Persia of the oil 
concessions. 








Str Joun Power said he had spent an unhappy hour listening to 
the blunders the British Government had committed until he was 
forced to say, ‘‘ And this is democracy ! ” 
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A lot had been said in the House of Commons in regard to the 
Baldwin Settlement. Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister at the time, 
was in receipt of urgent messages from President Wilson asking for 
payment, and Congress, on February 9th, 1922, called on War debtors 
to pay the whole of the capital of any War debt within twenty-five 
years at interest not less than 4} per cent. Mr. Lloyd George must 
have recognised that the policy of delay had come to an end and 
that it was a question of Britain paying or repudiating. Sir Robert 
Horne, Chancellor of the Exchequer, was appointed to proceed to 
Washington; he announced that Britain would start paying interest 
at 5 per cent., and the sum of {£25 million was paid on October 
16th, 1922. The Coalition Government fell on October roth, 
1922. Mr. Baldwin went to Washington, and his Mission was faced 
with the War Debt Funding Commission, with Senator Burton loud 
in demanding that Great Britain should pay the full amount at 5 per 
cent., since the American Government was paying its Liberty Bond 
holders 5 per cent. 

In speaking of the view of the American taxpayer, who is obliged 
to pay taxes for the interest on the loans, Sir Arthur Salter had passed 
lightly over the fact that Great Britain had forgiven her debtors 
£2550 million and that the British taxpayer had paid the interest on 
that amount. And he had not pointed out how Great Britain had 
poured her wealth out, while not a single dollar passed over the Atlantic 
unless it was repaid. American exports had gone up from {£200 
million to £4000 million during that period. Did not the Americans 
realise that they were largely the architects of their own misfortune 
and of Europe’s misfortune also? When the War was over they had 
endeavoured to retire into their position of isolation, and to do so 
had done what Great Britain might have to do—repudiated their 
own signature. They had refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Tripartite Guarantee, by which France had been induced to 
agree to the redrawing of the map of Europe in a way she would other- 
wise never have contemplated. The effect on France had been 
disastrous. At Bois le Prétre, M. Poincaré declared ‘“‘the earth 
might shake everywhere around her—she would not tremble.”’ She 
declared her intention of maintaining her national security by her 
military strength. She would ruthlessly keep that end in view. The 
United States Senate’s refusal to ratify President Wilson’s signature 
to the Treaty thus turned Europe into the armed camp which it 
remained to-day, and created an atmosphere in which disarmament 
had been found impossible. 

Sir Arthur Salter had reproached the British Government for not 
having prepared the United States for the Note, but it had been 
publicly stated that there had been unofficial consultation, and there 
was recognition throughout the United States that the reason why 
the Note was not sent until after the election was that Great Britain 
respected the American wish not to make the question a shuttlecock 
from one party to the other. The change was not in Great Britain 
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but in the United States, and was largely due to the magnitude of 
the Democrat victory. 

He agreed whole-heartedly that Lausanne was a triumph. It 
was no use starting negotiations with a statement of one’s best terms. 
Lausanne was a compromise in which nobody got exactly what they 
wanted. But the United States had given repeated hints that Europe 
must first come to an agreement; necessarily that agreement must 
be dependent on the last word from the United States, and for that 


_ word they were waiting. 


Mr. E. F. WIsE said he did not think the situation would be sub- 
stantially different if all the errors in British diplomacy to which Sir 
Arthur had pointed had been avoided. He was disposed to think 
that it was because Great Britain had been too diplomatic in dealing 
with the United States that she had got herself and the world into 
such a mess. They had done nothing else but try to think American 
for the last fourteen years. And Sir Arthur’s criticisms showed that 
the results had not been very satisfactory. It was time to call a 
halt to the subordination of what they believed to be the needs of 
the world to the fact that Americans were blessed, or cursed, with a 
Constitution which was unworkable in international affairs. 

There was real danger that the same hopeless procedure might 
be followed with regard to War debts as had been followed with 
regard to reparations. Sir Arthur suggested putting the British case 
so convincingly that a few millions would be knocked off; this would 
give another formula for another two or three years. The history 
of the last twelve years had been one of depression slowly broadening 
down from formula to formula; and every formula had made the 
situation demonstrably worse within three months. Europe indeed 
had fought a hopeless rearguard action against the inevitability of 
repudiation of reparations, until the Lausanne Conference found itself 
forced to recognise a fact which could no longer be evaded. How 
long would it be before public opinion in Great Britain would follow 
the French in regarding the War debts to the United States from 
exactly the same point of view as the Germans regarded reparations ? 
He thought we were close to that point already. Germany was 
certainly not going to pay reparations; France was not going to 
pay War debts if Germany did not pay reparations. Did Great Britain 
propose to pay the United States having regard to the fact that the 
rest of the world was not going to pay Great Britain? It was prac- 
tically impossible that by negotiations the United States could be 
persuaded to wipe out War debts. 

The fact must be faced that if War debts were not paid the American 
Government would still be under the necessity of paying its internal 
bondholders. But the American investor who put his money into 
shares of companies engaged in producing war material or railways 
or agriculture, or who invested in the years of the boom, had lost 
80 or go per cent. of his capital; why should the Liberty Bond holder 
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be sacrosanct? In other countries the War Bond holder was not 
preserved from the effects of the collapse of trade and industry. Why 
should the restoration of world prosperity, if it were a possibility, be 
subordinated to the rights of the American War Bond holders? 

It was time that it was frankly recognised that the world was no 
longer safe for the investor in government loans to any belligerent or 
even non-belligerent country in the case of a World War. War debts, 
and probably a good many other debts, would have to be completely 
washed out before trade, on which employment and life depended, 
could be started again. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN said that Mr. Wise’s speech was an admirable 
example of a now old-fashioned technique. It was well adapted for 
an election meeting, a national parliament or a Soviet gathering in 
Moscow, but useless for the situation in which Great Britain found 
herself. The American, after all, was a next-door neighbour with 
whom the British had to live, and it was their business to try and 
understand what he felt in order to live on good terms with him. 

In his visits to the United States he had found that one obstacle 
to the scaling down of the British debt was the belief that Great 
Britain was very much richer as a result of the War owing to the fact 
that she was governing certain ex-German colonies. The man in the 
street in the United States had no idea what a Mandate was and 
believed that Great Britain lived on her dependent Empire, getting 
tribute from India and the Crown Colonies. At the time of the rubber 
restriction scheme it was widely believed among users of motor-cars 
in America that the British Treasury was drawing profits from the 
increase in the cost of their tyres. 

His solution would be to drown the question of War debts in the 
larger questions, not only of Manchuria and disarmament, but of the 
World Economic Conference. Great Britain must explain the economics 
of her Empire and deal openly with the policy of the Ottawa Confer- 
ence. The whole economic and fiscal policy of the world must be put 
on the table and then the question of debts could be dealt with inside 
it. This should have been done at the end of the War, and the moment 
had come for returning to the policy of a comprehensive settlement. 
For the purpose of that settlement it was most impoitant that Great 
Britain should make the utmost effort to understand, not only what 
the common man in the United States was thinking, but also what 
the common man on the Continent, and particularly in France, was 
thinking. 


Str ARTHUR SALTER said that Americans did hold that Great 
Britain had got some of her principal War aims—the destruction of 
the German Navy, and the expansion of her Empire, whether under 
Mandate or otherwise; but the Ottawa Conference had perhaps shown 
them that though Great Britain might like to exploit the Empire she 
was not likely to do so very successfully. 

He did not take so severe a view as Professor Zimmern of Mr. 
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Wise’s remarks. He agreed with the truth of much of what he said, 
but not as to its relevance to what he said himself. He had never 
suggested that Great Britain should adopt any policy that was not 
in her own interest because it might be acceptable to the United 
States. On the contrary, he deprecated the Young Plan, which was 
an American Plan, on the ground that it was against Europe’s interest. 
Nor had he stated the American farmer’s argument as a reason for 
maintaining the present debt settlements, but as the point of view 
which must be understood to appreciate why Congress acted as it did. 
The precedent of Lausanne, which he had recommended, did not 
suggest the kind of payments that the American bondholder would 
desire. In persuading a man to a course it was just as well to choose 
the arguments likely to appeal to him and to avoid those which would 
make him less likely to do the thing required. 

Sir John Power’s reflection on the way things had been mishandled 
was, “ This is democracy!” He wondered whether Sir John did not 
perhaps mean “ bureaucracy.” 

His point with regard to lack of preparation was not that the first 
Note should have been sent earlier; that criticism had been made 
by others. It was that, having waited until after the election, it was 
unwise to send it when Mr. Hoover was not at Washington and with- 
out any consultation as to the arguments to be used and the best way 
in which to launch them. 

He agreed with Mr. Ratcliffe that it would have been better if 
there had been no Gentleman’s Agreement. Incidentally he had 
never quite understood why, when there was something not quite 
straightforward, it was called a “ gentleman’s agreement.” 

He thought that the inclusion of pensions in reparations had at 
one time been a substantial factor in influencing American opinion 
in the past, but he had not heard it spoken of recently. It was nota 
creditable thing, and it might have been clear in 1919 that the exclu- 
sion of pensions from the claim on Germany would not make any 
difference to the total which Germany would pay; he feared that the 
decisive argument had been that, although this was true, the inclusion 
of pensions would make a difference when it came to dividing up the 
shares between Great Britain and the other countries. 

As to Manchuria and disarmament, he did not suggest as regards 
either that a policy should be adopted in order to do something accept- 
able to the United States. He wished to see a reduction in armaments 
quite apart from what the United States wanted, and he would like 
to see the collective peace system of the world acknowledged with 
sincerity, in terms suggesting that Great Britain put the same kind 
of value on the treaties on which the peace of the world rested as on 
the treaty with the Shah of Persia in regard to oil. And with regard 
to the Far East, it was incidentally an advantage that cooperation 
there would help in any other matter on which Great Britain might 
be negotiating with the United States. 














LATIN AMERICA: SOME SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS? 


By K. G. GruBB 


THERE are a number of subjects which I might take up under 
the title of this lecture as being relevant to the matter, but 
after some thought I have decided to limit myself to a discussion 
of the root causes of political instability in Latin or Spanish 
America. One is constantly hearing the question, What is the 
cause of these continual revolutions in the Spanish American 
countries? Where is the cure to come from and what is the 
cause of the disease ?—not that many Spanish Americans look 
upon revolution as a disease at all, but, taking our traditional 
point of view in this country, I assume that it is such. 

I should remark that from the various causes I am going 
to exclude anything connected with wider issues in the world 
as a whole. Naturally, the economic crisis has been acutely 
felt in South America, but the world economic background of 
to-day has merely exaggerated existing causes and motives 
which lie behind the instability of many of the Spanish America 
Republics. 

It has to be remembered that at the time they gained their 
independence, roughly a hundred years ago, the Spanish American 
Republics were thrown into the arms of men who had never been 
prepared for responsibility. The colonial policy of Spain, and 
to a lesser extent that of Portugal, limited the holding of executive 
office to the Spanish or Portuguese. Those of mixed race and 
the Creoles were, with a very few exceptions, debarred from 
holding office. As a consequence, the whole of that region was 
thrown on to the shoulders of men who had no political experi- 
ence. It is obvious that from the beginning South America has 
been, in the words of Alberdi, “‘ the victim of a bad start.” 

I want to try to show you first of all what is the present 
background of population. I am going to limit myself in the 
main to the South American Republics, not referring in any 
detail to Central America or Mexico. These South American 
Republics all strive after democracy, and as a consequence it is 
necessary to know what is the nature of the Demos. The nature 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October 27th, 1932, Mr. E. D. Gannon 
in the Chair. 
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of the power is quite obvious in many cases, but more subtle is 
where it comes from—the nature of the people who either in 
name or in fact give the exercise of that power, by voting or 
not voting or by misuse of the vote. The actual population of 
South America to-day is about ten to the square mile—that is, 
something above 80 millions. Central America has a denser 
population of about forty-five to the square mile. Even in 
Central America one sees a possible capacity for a denser popula- 
tion in parts. The island of Cuba and that of Java are about 
the same size, yet Cuba has a population of about 4 millions, 
and Java has 38 millions. Of course the latter is probably too 
densely populated for the ultimate welfare of the people con- 
cerned, but the former is much too thin. The population of 
Java depends largely upon rice cultivation, that of Cuba on 
sugar, and it is a very well-known observation that the areas of 
rice cultivation in the tropics are those of dense population with 
a low standard of living. The absence of rice cultivation through- 
out Latin America as a whole, except for a few limited areas, is 
undoubtedly one of the reasons which account for the low 
population. Not that I think the population would in any 
case be equal to that of the East; the whole problem of the 
aboriginal inhabitant is different. 

The nuclei of population are very scattered. The expansion 
of the Spanish power after the discovery of America was very 
rapid, and quickly spread far into the hinterland to places like 
Tucuman in Argentina and Santa Cruz in Bolivia, which even 
now are off the ordinary track for the tourist, but were very early 
founded owing to the discovery of minerals in those regions. 
The Spanish explorers were attracted by the gold and silver, 
and set little value on agricultural exploitation, so you find 
outposts in the interior and small nuclei of population on the 
great mule-tracks, and complete dissociation between one part 
and another. For that reason alone it was virtually impossible, 
even had it been desired, to consult the will of any remote part 
of the viceroyalties under Spain, so the stage was set from the 
beginning for difficulties. 

When independence was accomplished, in the minds of some 
creators of that independence democracy and democratic govern- 
ment were also an accomplished fact, but actually the gap 
between the ideal and the realisation was very great. Even 
granted that the necessary education had been present, it was 
impossible to vote in areas so widely spread. The result was 
that the politics of the new Republics were those of the City 
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State, which work very well in small communities and in units 
which by their constitution are cohesive. This tendency was 
encouraged by the fact that under Spanish domination self- 
government had appeared only in the municipalities; that is to 
say, the cabildos represented the only self-governing element in 
the Spanish colonial administration. To bridge the gap between 
the municipalities, themselves isolated, and the larger areas, 
either by centralised government or by a federal system was a 
task of very considerable difficulty. 

Someone will quite likely say, While you are dealing with 
this population question, how does the well-known problem of 
immigration affect the matter of political instability? It has not 
affected it hitherto. Immigration has been very great in the 
last seventy years. According toa prominent Argentine authority, 
5? million immigrants have entered Argentina in that period, 
and the total population to-day is 11 million. But it is univers- 
ally noted by students of the political questions of Latin America 
that, in spite of the fact that immigration has been going on for 
a hundred years or so, the immigrants have not exercised any 
political influence. They are primarily interested in how to get 
a living, and to the second and third generation that is their 
main occupation. In many cases they also see that they would 
gain very little by interfering, or even by utilising their vote. 

Lately there has been a considerable change in the nature of 
the immigrants. Up to recently Italians and Spaniards con- 
stituted about 80 per cent. of the immigrants into the Argentine 
Republic, the Italians being most numerous. But lately there 
has been an increase in the number of non-Latin immigrants, 
and in 1928 the percentage of Spaniards and Italians had fallen 
from 80 to 52, while Poles, Czechoslovakians, and White Russians 
had greatly increased. In 1930, 20,000 Poles entered Argentina. 

One may say that the reverse is what has taken place, the 
political instability has had an effect on the immigrants. The 
immigrant does not mind who is in power, and very often does 
not understand a thing about the government, but he does get 
worried if bandits carry off his cattle, and the political instability 
of some regions has meant a leakage of population. In 1927, 
which was a big year for immigration, nearly 400,000 immigrants 
entered the Argentine Republic, but the balance was only 
94,000, because so many earlier immigrants went back to Europe. 
There are, of course, other reasons for this leakage, but the 
political instability is one. 

It is impossible to conceive that the immigrants will not 
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have a great effect in the future on the political institutions of 
the South American Republics. Argentina can absorb 150 
million people, and, unless the Government takes the same 
view as that of the United States in restricting immigration, 
once the economic crisis of to-day is past she will continue to 
invite and receive large numbers of immigrants. 

In the case of Brazil there has been immigration for a hundred 
years, chiefly German, but of late years the quality has varied. 
Between 1920 and 1929 nearly 60,000 Japanese immigrants 
entered Brazil, partly in the extreme north and partly in the 
centre. There again, up to now immigration has affected but 
little either political status or political opinion. Brazil is a 
country of extreme assimilatory power. Racial types do not 
perpetuate themselves there. I have spoken to children of 
Negro plus Japanese and German plus Japanese, and have seen 
no very assertive racial characteristics. This assimilatory power 
is partly due to the relatively low standard of Portuguese 
civilisation at the time of the gaining of independence. 

I have reckoned, on available statistics, that on an occupa- 
tional basis the population of South America is roughly divided 
as follows :— 


Nomads and Indian tribes in natural con- 


ditions . ‘ : ; A . about Io per cent. 
Peons in economic bondage . ; ; » 60, 4, 
Relatively skilled labour ‘ , r a ee 
Intellectuals . ; ‘ : ; , a Mae. 


It is the third of these groups, skilled labour and the smaller 
merchants, that is producing a certain amount of political ferment. 
It is the group mainly responsible for the formation and organisa- 
tion of trade unionism, and in most cases its organisation is very 
badly needed. It is also that group, which roughly corresponds 
to the mestizo, which has provided many presidents and dictators 
for the South American Republics ; it is not always the intellectual 
group which has provided leaders for South America. Many of 
the more notorious dictators have been from the mestizo group. 
The soundest thinking men to a great extent keep away from 
politics, and one may say that this has been true of Spain also. 
It is noticeable that on the organisation of the Republic the best 
minds of Spain, which form a small but influential party under 
Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset, take the attitude of influencing 
public opinion through the Press rather than by direct action in 
the Cortes. In Latin America I cannot think of any outstanding 
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example of such a party, as thinking men very often abstain from 
politics altogether. There have been cases, especially in Mexico, 
of pure Indian presidents or dictators. 

Some result of this absorption of the Negro, Japanese, 
Czechoslovakian, Russian, and so forth, particularly in Brazil, 
into one mélange and racial mixture is the formation of a cosmic 
type, and it is almost impossible to say what will be the political 
form this race will adopt when the process is complete, many 
generations ahead. I think there is sufficient pertinacity in the 
Latin influence and the Spanish-Portuguese character to carry 
through the American mixture with the immigrant groups, and 
I think it will be that type of thinking that will dominate the 
political life of Latin America. 

A momentary consequence of the population problem is 
unemployment and Communism. Most Republics have tried to 
meet it by suspending immigration, but this has not succeeded 
in absorbing those who are out of work. 

Another consequence is that it creates a favourable attitude 
towards Europe, but this takes me into a field I do not want to 
discuss to-night, the political relations between Latin America 
and Europe and the United States. Roughly speaking, the 
South American Republics look upon Europe as a country which 
is giving and the United States as a country which is getting. 
The United States gives loans but gets from them a great deal, 
while Europe gives its life-blood, streams of men with labouring 
potentialities for working on the soil of the South American 
countries. 

Having placed. the background so far as regards the popu- 
lation, I think we might pass on to some of the social bases of 
political instability. The hindrances to true democracy in Latin 
America may be regarded as ineffective communication, as I 
have already said, and illiteracy. Even in such an advanced 
Republic as the Argentine, out of the 2} million children between 
the ages of seven and twelve who should be in school, about 
500,000 do not attend. The proportion in Uruguay is probably 
about the same, although Uruguay has been one of the most 
advanced of Latin American Republics since the presidency of 
Batlle y Ordofiez. Generally speaking, illiteracy in Latin America 
is about 70 per cent. of the population. It is impossible to rear 
a true democracy on those foundations. 

Personally I cannot agree with one argument that is advanced, 
that of the political apathy of the Spanish American. I do not 
think it is an apathy that comes from an incapacity to take in 
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the value of political ideas. As soon as the Spanish American is 
trained to show any responsiveness at all, whether in the sphere 
of law or of economics or in the ordinary things of life, he shows 
political vivacity; but as long as we have this problem of 
illiteracy we shall not get much farther. In some States in 
Brazil which are several times the size of the British Isles, 
illiteracy is in the neighbourhood of go per cent. It is obvious 
that under such conditions government must be a minority 
' show. 

The point of character is more subtle. It arises in this way. 
The Spaniard’s view of life is an entire one. He instinctively 
avoids sectional views of life, and in the realm of ideas he does 
not produce so much a specialist as a synthetist. He looks upon 
the life process as a whole, and as such he finds it very difficult 
to tolerate opposition. That of course accounts for the struggle 
in the political sphere. He holds to his ideas, and believes in 
all sincerity, like Don Quixote, that they are the only ideas 
worth having, the only ideas that ought to be fought for. It is 
part of his idea to destroy opposition. One finds only in a very 
few districts an organised Government and an organised Opposi- 
tion. Generally the parties are organised to support a candidate 
for the Presidency, and the party that fails, and would become 
the Opposition, merely disappears, usually owing to the coercive 
action of the party which has gained the election. I am aware 
that there are some Presidents who have acted brutally, but in 
the main the President who succeeded was not acting maliciously, 
but in concert with the whole racial outlook which compelled him 
to exclude the possibility of any competition from his former 
adversary. 

Another point which is to some extent at the bottom of a 
good deal of our trouble is the intense personalism or individualism 
which has become reproduced in the Spanish-American character. 
The mere existence of Personalist and Anti-Personalist parties 
is a revealing thing in itself. It is only in the more advanced 
countries such as the Argentine Republic and Chile, and in one 
or two cases in Brazil and Uruguay, that elections have been 
won upon the basis of the party platform. It is only very 
rarely that elections are run on the lines of party organisation. 
They are generally won through personal influence. Mr. A., a 
candidate for the Presidency, has a dozen or twenty friends 
whom he meets daily in a café to discuss ad infinitum some minor 
point. These friends each have their dozen or twenty friends, 
and repeat the same process in other cafés, and so forth. It is 
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almost entirely a matter of personal contacts. Hence you hear 
Spanish and Portuguese referring to men not so much as “‘capable”’ 
or “‘efficient,’’ but as simpatico—‘ he goes down well”’ is the 
only phrase I can think of for it. The great thing is to be sim- 
patico; it is much more important than efficiency. 

It is exactly the same with local government. We hear a 
great deal in history of the domination of the local cacique, and 
in many Latin American Republics local government is carried 
on like that to-day. A man will sce that there is something 
wrong in his neighbourhood, and he wants to put it right; he 
is perhaps an influential man already, a farmer of some kind, 
and owner of a good deal of land with a large number of peons. 
He usually seizes power by a coup d’éat, and proceeds to rule 
by his own shrewd judgment, whether the general sentiment is 
in favour or not. He makes some attempt to rule in accordance 
with general sentiment when it does not thwart his will, but 
when it does he rules as a dictator. 

When politics are regulated on a personal basis it always 
results in bribery and nepotism. The President has to promise 
positions in the Government to the twenty men he has conversed 
with in the café, and so on. That is probably the worst result, 
and it is accompanied in most cases by the absence of any 
efficient civil service. Officials come to power simply as the 
minions of the President, and get a considerable share of profits 
into their own hands. One of the leading sociologists of Latin 
American puts it this way : 


“Sometimes it may seem that the Spanish American cacigues 
represent ideas, that they are the leaders of a political party based on 
certain principles. . . . This is nothing more than an optical illusion, 
a blessed illusion! which covers certain regional needs of the district 
where the cacique fixes his residence. I am going to explain this 
observation by an example. Pereira is a criollo cacique, a chief of the 
Pereirists. Pereira, and consequently the Pereirists, have declared 
themselves for free trade. . . . Would you think that for this reason 
the Pereirist party is a group of convinced apostles who have united 
under a flag of economic policy? No, a thousand times, No! And 
the proof is that Pereira has never opened a book of political economy, 
and although he dogmatises with authority and even with eloquence, 
he does not understand a word of free trade or of protection. .. . 
Why, then, is he the leader of a free-trade party ? 

“The point is that he is not the leader of a free-trade party: he 
is only the cacique of a clan whose regional interests are assisted by 
free trade. Nothing more. Pereira has no other flag than Pereira. 
But as the Pereirists and the Pereirist region support Pereira, he 
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himself, without understanding it well and more by instinct of self- 
preservation, upholds the free-trade interests of both. Not as a 
patriotic objective, but as a means to maintain himself in power. 
Suppose that the Pereirists had been a party with ideas, convictions 
and principles, would they have elected Pereira who doesn’t under- 
stand a word of their principles, who never had a conviction about 
anything, and who would never be capable of upholding seriously the 
economic ideas of the party?” 4 


That is how an Argentine describes a personalist policy. 
A development of it is the dictator. If he cannot get in by 
ballot, he finds his billet with a bullet. The dictator is a develop- 
ment of what I suppose some people would call a projection of 
the personalist idea. He has come into power through a group 
of his friends, and he seizes the executive as being a stronger 
man than any of his friends; he generally manages to play off 
one against the other. The personal organisation of politics is 
at the bottom of the dictatorship. Economic problems have 
provoked it in recent times, but the Latin American is not 
interested in economic problems; he is more interested in cultural 
problems, in ideas. 

It is also a great mistake to suppose that Latin Americans 
prefer efficiency to liberty. They do not. We are willing to 
sacrifice small points of personal liberty for efficiency, even in 
the United States they appear to be willing to do so, but the 
Latin American really in his heart prefers liberty to any amount 
of efficiency. Even if it is chaos, even if it means active dis- 
comfort and civil war, he prefers it. 

I want to pass on now to the economic basis of political 
instability. It was pointed out by Sir Otto Niemeyer, who 
visited Brazil last year to regulate the finances of that country, 
that Brazil was a one-product country. He might have enlarged 
on that and pointed out that most of the South American 
Republics are one-product countries. Seventy-three per cent. 
of the exports of Bolivia are tin; of Brazil, 71 per cent. are 
coffee; of Venezuela, 74 per cent. are petroleum; of Chile, 
84 per cent. are nitrates and copper; of Uruguay, 77 per cent. 
are animal products. The Argentine Republic and Peru have 
more diversity, but even in the case of the Argentine Republic, 
wheat, maize and linseed together make 59 per cent. of the 
exports. 

That has two tendencies which conflict in the political sphere. 
First of all, the Government is naturally tempted to sacrifice 


1 Carlos Octavio Bruye: Nuestva America (1918), pp. 231-2. 
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the welfare of the whole community to the welfare of that part 
of it which is engaged in the production of the primary product. 
And secondly, it undoubtedly produces a very great temptation 
for the individual members of the Government to give in to the 
moral, if not the financial, influence of those who wield enormous 
economic power. One notices that particularly with regard to 
the oilfields in Venezuela. I do not bring any accusation for a 
moment, and I have no evidence, but one can imagine that it 
is very much to the advantage of the oil interests to maintain the 
country under a dictatorship which secures peace, though no 
liberty, if that peace will enable the building of roads and the 
safe transport of the products for export. 

Consequently the economic background very often assists a 
dictatorship to maintain itself in power, and it does so because 
all of us have a more acute eye for the present than for the 
future. I know a South American Republic of about 3 million 
people under a dictatorship, and the material progress that 
country has made is magnificent. A great road has been built 
for 700 miles, rising to 14,000 feet, and other roads have been 
built into the interior. The cities have been improved, and 
town-planning, always a favourite study with the Spanish 
American, has received attention. But in the secondary schools 
of that Republic there are only 1400 pupils, and in the universities 
only 792, while of the primary schools 83 per cent. are village 
schools with one teacher. I do not think I need comment on 
this, or if I do comment it is simply to say that the almost 
irresistible temptation for the dictatorship is to sacrifice the 
future on the altar of the present. 

It is to be regretted, because although the primary products 
are a source of wealth, most people are agreed that ultimately 
agriculture is the source of happiness for the greatest number in 
Latin America. 

The effect of Government loans has not been without criticism. 
Some little time ago when the Dictator of Peru, Leguia, was 
overthrown, the comment in The Times was this: 


“The downfall of Senor Leguia became probable, if not certain, 
when that unhappy Dictator failed last April to secure a loan of 
$15,000,000 from American Banks, who had for years past so liberally 
supported him. The financial position of the country after years of 
expenditure entirely out of keeping with the national wealth and 
income is a legitimate cause for anxiety, and it is not without grave 
reason that, with Peru as the text, an American commentator remarks, 
‘The general situation in South America to-day challenges those who 
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guide the flow of American investment capital to prove its social 


utility to those countries as a factor of sound economic progress.’ ”’ 

Now I want to refer to another group of factors which affect 
the subject of political instability in South America, though 
not so much in Central America. They are geographical factors. 
Most of the Republics have an accessible region and an inaccessible 
region. In Chile the international boundary coincides with the 
summit of the Andes, so that there is no inaccessible region; but 
not so in Bolivia, which has a section of about 31,000 square miles 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet where a very large proportion of the 
core of the Bolivian nation lives. Peru has the same thing, a 
mountain region and a coastal region, and Brazil, though not 
mountainous, has regions in the Amazon basin which are equally 
inaccessible. In all the other Republics one of the troubles is 
the existence of an interior, somewhat inaccessible zone ; Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela all have this problem, though in the last 
it is not so marked. 

The result is a pull both ways. The interior regions have 
their idea of how the politics of their country should be worked, 
and they feel they count for very little in the politics of the 
capital. They feel they are neglected, and they see the interests 
of areas which will ultimately be a source of wealth passed over 
in comparative disdain. Governments are primarily interested 
in the accessible areas, and do not concern themselves with the 
interior until some frontier problem arises. Hence, when such 
problems do come, they come with some bitterness. 

This phenomenon has been interpreted by the well-known 
Spanish writer, Malagrida, as follows : 


“In general a remarkable phenomenon becomes evident, which 
can only have a geographical interpretation. Spanish life in South 
America was first established on the Pacific, crossed the Andes and 
spread towards the east. During the seventeenth century the Vice- 
royalty of Peru, including in itself all the Spanish possessions of the 
sub-continent, extended its frontier claims to the mouths of the 
Amazon and the Plata. The lands of Matto Grosso, all the basin of 
the Paraguay and the western basin of the Parana were to depend on 
Peru. But as activity on the Atlantic coast increased, the dividing 
line was pushed back. Brazil advanced into the Upper Amazon 
region and the Viceroyalty of La Plata attracted within its power 
the Government of Charcas and the provinces of Tucuman and Salta, 
considered up to then as Chilean. Life passes from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic and the force of attraction of the latter, exercised through 
the basins of the Amazon and La Plata, penetrates up to the line of 
No. 2.—VOL, XII. H 
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the Andes, at the cost of Peru and Bolivia. It might be said that 
the fluvial dynamic triumphs over the orographic static. 

“The force of attraction of the River Madeira, breaking up the 
provinces of the north of Bolivia, has its historical confirmation in 
the most complicated frontier question between the two republics 
(of Brazil and Bolivia), settled in 1903 by the Treaty of Petropolis . 
to the south-east of this latter republic the attraction of the Plata 
basin has provoked important disarticulations. In 188g the quarrel 
with Argentina relative to the territory of Atacama was settled, 
Bolivia losing that rich region. (More recently we are faced with the 
Paraguayan problem.) So the design of nature is being inexorably 
carried out, restoring a normal geographical texture to territories 
broken up from political considerations.” 1 


Although from the organisation of frontiers there are elements 
of instability present, these elements are variously treated. One 
President, wishing to keep in power, will make a point of a 
frontier question; another, with ulterior motives not revealed, 
will let it lapse. The countries which present a geographical 
unity are Uruguay, slightly bigger than England, Argentina, Chile, 
Venezuela, where the Llanos are an integral part of the country, 
and Paraguay. Brazil appears to do so, but its case is exceptional. 
It is a very large country with peculiar difficulties owing to the 
regional divisions into which it falls. There is a marked differ- 
ence of character from one part to another; the Amazon terri- 
tory differs completely from Rio Grande do Sul politically, and 
Minas Geraes from Maranhao. Vargas’s Government, recently 
involved in civil war, is a Rio Grande Government. Had it 
successfully maintained itself in power, without revolution, it 
might have, and may still, solve many Brazilian problems. 
It is true that it has overridden the present Revolution, but it 
has shaken its prestige, and that is a serious thing for Brazil. 
To some of us it is doubtful whether Brazil as a country can 
hold together. It is an enormous country, sixty-five times the 
area of England, with a small population of 40 millions. Had 
the Vargas Government maintained itself in power and prestige, 
as it offers an alternative to the Sdo Paulo—Minas Geraes alterna- 
tion, it might have been a unifying force. As it has fallen under 
the accusation of being a dictatorship, it is probable that the 
Northern States will have lost confidence in it, and we shall see 
the ultimate fruit of that in tendencies to separatism in the 
states in Brazil. 

I am afraid this is all somewhat pessimistic. I have tried 

1 Carlos Badia Malagrida, El factor geografico en la Politica Sudamericana, 
1919, Pp. 307-310. 
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to show some reasons for the instability in the political sphere, 
the nature of the population, scattered over the country, the 
classes which hold power, the social basis of politics, the economic 
causes of instability. The one practical tendency of all these 
problems is their convergence in dictatorship. We have touched 
on the problem of illiteracy, and have referred to the geographical 
basis of political instability, and it is not surprising that in the 
face of these things the long-term dictator should replace the 
‘ short-term President. 

I think it is only fair to remark that a revolution in Spanish 
America is quite a different affair from what it is considered in 
Europe. I myself have been in seven, and probably there are 
those here who have been in many more. It is said on good 
authority that all the revolutions in South America in the last 
hundred years did not cost more than the Civil War in the 
United States and the subsequent process of reconstruction. 
That may be so. Colombia in the first hundred years of her 
history has had seventy-seven revolutions, some of which have 
attained the proportions of civil war. Something like 500,000 
people were either in arms or hangers-on vitally interested, in 
one of them. Yet Colombia is a very comfortable country to 
live in and does not suffer very much. Revolution is not 
regarded in the same light as it would be over here—not that I 
wish to suggest that it is not a serious element in the situation, 
for it is. 

If I aim asked how I should remedy this state of affairs, I 
find it an exceedingly difficult question. It is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the Spanish-American character is unsuited 
for democracy, but I should not endorse that conclusion, though 
it is often put forward. The Argentine Republic and Uruguay 
have really grown out of the revolutionary stage, and they now 
resemble France rather than Spain, especially in their cultural 
contacts. In the case of the Argentine Republic this is due to 
factors outside my sphere. In the case of Uruguay it is conse- 
quent on the settlement of the long quarrel between the two 
parties of Reds and Whites, due mainly to the predominance 
of the so-called Red (the word has quite a different significance 
from “‘ Red” in Europe) through the strong personality of Batlle 
y Ordofiez. Although he acted as a dictator, he put forward a 
constructive programme of social reform which has made Uruguay 
the political laboratory of Latin America and the most pro- 
gressive of the Republics. It adopted women’s suffrage in 1921. 
The best solution—that most in accord with the South American 
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character—is the emergence of outstanding personalities, even 
though one has to confess that a great deal of the difficulties of 
the past have been due to such personalities. I think that for 
many of these Republics there is a long period of tutelage still 
to come. 

It would be interesting to quote in conclusion the observa- 
tions of that very acute student of the world in general and also 
of South America, Lord Bryce. He raises the question, what 
would have happened if things had been left to take their natural 
course, that is to say, if independence had not taken place by 
means of a violent rupture, but if Spanish and Portuguese 
domination had merely been withdrawn and a process of slow 
evolution had been allowed to take place? 


“One of these lines would have been the growth of small local, 
loosely connected or practically independent communities, some with 
an urban centre, some semi-tribal, each ruled by a chief (native or 
mestizo) or by a group of the wealthier and more capable Spanish 
colonial landholding families. Such families represented the civilising 
forces, and would have been obeyed by the Indians, some of whom 
were their tenants, some otherwise dependent upon them. The rule 
of the chiefs or oligarchic groups would have been harsh, and not 
very progressive, but there would have been some sort of order, with 
the chance of a peaceful aggregation of the communities into larger 
wholes as the country began to be developed and opened up to 
commerce.” 1 


When one analyses that notion, it comes to this: Spanish 
America has never had a middle age. It has had no period in 
which each city has grown up as in medieval Spain with local 
government in which the inhabitants had some voice. And 
since it is past the wit of man to insert a middle age into Latin 
American history, one comes to the unsatisfactory conclusion 
that even if we do diagnose what appears to be the root cause 
of this constant political instability, it is incurable. But I 
personally believe, against the logic of the situation, that it is 
curable with time, and that time will ultimately and surely 
come. 


Summary of Discussion 


The following points were made in the discussion : 

The South American Republics had essentially similar forms of 
government, largely copied from the United States, in which there 
was no constitutional means of getting rid of an executive which 
proved inefficient or corrupt. The only way of getting rid of such an 

1 Modern Democracies, Vol. I, pp. 205-6. 
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executive was by revolution, and that, combined with the character 
of the people, was one of the most fundamental causes of political 
instability in Latin America. 

A brighter future was to be expected in South America since the 
States appeared to be progressing economically and many were multi- 
plying the kinds of products which they exported; Brazil was no 
longer entirely a one-product country, but exported fruit, meat, and 
other products in addition to coffee. In this respect the Argentine 
Republic was far ahead, and had been able to carry on financially 
with greater success than the other States. 

Climatic conditions had a very great deal to do with the opinions 
of the people and their influence. The climate of the Argentine 
Republic and Chile was such that Anglo-Saxons, Swedes and Swiss 
were able to settle permanently with their families, which grew up 
to be part of the country. Other parts of South America were less 
favourable in climate, and the Italians, who formed a large proportion 
of the immigrants, did not go to stay, but to make sufficient money 
and return to Italy. The racial types in South America were largely 
due to climatic effects, and there was a marked reversion to the Red 
Indian type, as could be seen if one travelled through the country. 


The following questions were asked : 

Could the lecturer account for the fact that the immigrants had so 
little political influence in South America, even to the second and 
third generation, while in North America they so quickly took part 
in the affairs of their new country and claimed positions of power and 
authority ? 

Was the character of the South American people lower than the 
high standard prevalent in Great Britain, or was it merely the char- 
acter of the politicians that was lower because the best families in the 
States kept away from politics ? 

What effect had the Monroe Doctrine on the population? Many 
people would go out from Europe if they could acquire land, and 
Germany, in particular, had been eager to send people to Brazil, 
but had been stopped by the American refusal to allow the acquisition 
of land. 

Would the lecturer say something about the future of Chile, as 
recent events had been very astonishing after the excellent record of 
Chile in the past? 


Mr. Puitip GUEDALLA said he would like to suggest an inquiry 
as to whether they, as Europeans, were not giving themselves airs. 
The exigencies of time had compelled the lecturer to compress his 
extraordinarily fruitful analysis of the causes of political instability 
in a number of Republics which happened to be situated in a particular 
sub-continent, into what purported to be a diagnosis of general 
political conditions over the whole of that sub-continent. Generalising 
about continents was about the most futile application of the human 
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mind that anyone could indulge in. A most impressive diagnosis of 
political instability in Europe could be obtained by that method. 
South America had agricultural areas, great unexplored areas, great 
areas of native population, and Europeanised urban areas; and to 
take them all together and add up the population and divide by the 
dictatorships gave singular results. It would be interesting to apply 
the same method to Europe, and to get statistics of Balkan assassina- 
tions into an investigation of present-day conditions in Lancashire. 
An enormous proportion of the detailed information given in the 
address related to the Argentine Republic, because the greater develop- 
ment of that area meant that there was more detailed information 
available. Yet one might have been left with the impression that 
that large area of South America was in a state of chronic revolution, 
whereas there had not been a revolution in the Argentine Republic 
since 1891, and there had not been a dictator since the downfall of 
Rosas in the early fifties. This criticism of the address was inherent 
in the fact that the lecturer had been set a task too great for the 
limitations of time. 

He endorsed what had been said with regard to the simple con- 
stitutional cause of instability. The state of Spanish political history 
in the nineteenth century led one to believe that it was not necessary 
to go far into the realm of either Indian or Negro ethnology, nor to a 
detailed study of the complicated economic conditions, in order to 
discover the explanation of the close connection between military 
proficiency and the business of administration. And since many 
constitutions provided no means by which an unpopular government 
could be made to resign, the only way to get rid of it was to shoot 
it out. Those in Great Britain could not, however, unload the 
responsibility for the constitutional defect on to the United States, 
because in many cases it was a constitution provided by Jeremy 
Bentham which was the cause of the trouble. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. GANNON, said that the lecturer had mentioned 
the fact that the Spanish American leaders and dictators, who were 
not generally drawn from the intellectual classes, showed a materialism 
which resulted in miles of roads but no schools. It occurred to him 
that this was the result of the peculiar progress of civilisation in 
South America. In the Argentine Republic, for instance, develop- 
ment had been in direct contradiction to the norm of growth in other 
civilised States which had attained a high level of culture hand in 
hand, and as a result of a creative urge to produce ordinary necessities 
of daily life, so that liberal thought came as a by-product of material 
invention. In the Argentine Republic, which was an agricultural 
country, there had been no need for technical and industrial education 
because all the articles needed could be imported from Europe, and 
the Argentines had money enough to buy them. With their knives 
and forks and other material articles they had imported foreign ideas, 
so that the Argentine culture was broadly speaking a parasitic culture. 
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The interesting question was what would happen in the future. 
Until 1810 the country had been governed in the most despotic 
way, politically by the Viceroys, and intellectually by the Church. 
Although there were modifications in the practice of the Catholic 
Church, its dogma and doctrine remained absolute, and he thought 
that, quite apart from climatic differences, this helped to account for 
the political backwardness of South America. They were two hundred 
years behind in 1820, and on top of a sixteenth-century civilisation 
had been imposed constitutions which had to be applied without any 
tradition or experience or really autochthonous ideas which might have 
made their working possible. The country had had no middle age, 
and the people could not have worked any constitution, yet it had 
been expected to reach the stage of European countries within a 
hundred years. 

There had also been a spate of money, not all in dollars, an extra- 
ordinary readiness to lend and, on account of the high revolution risk, 
to demand a high rate of interest, but too little regard to the moral 
responsibility that investment carried with it. Some of the people 
who were losing money or had lost it in South America were only 
paying for this disregard. 

In the Argentine Republic there seemed to be a change coming. 
Materialism had been a very real and most unpleasant characteristic 
of the people, but it seemed to be changing, and he wondered if the 
new régime in Spain had some influence in modifying it. The revolu- 
tion in Spain had resulted in the sending out as Ambassadors of men 
who were poets, novelists and idealists. The Ambassador to Chile 
was Ricardo Baeza, an extreme idealist and a man of great sensitive- 
ness and poetic feeling. The literature of the Argentine Republic, 
which from 1870 had reflected the fashions of Montparnasse, was 
beginning to show a return to the pampas, to the spirit inspired by 
the Andes, and to the types of the Gaucho. Was this movement going 
to be helped by the Republic in Spain? It would be most interesting 
if a country which had progressed so far in matters of material civilisa- 
tion—in certain respects Buenos Aires was ahead of London—was 
able to catch up culturally. 


Mr. GrusB said he quite agreed with the point which had been 
made with regard to the absence of control of the executive. He had 
not mentioned it because he did not want to be involved in a discus- 
sion of the constitutional practice of the different Republics. But it 
arose largely from the previous background and the fact that the 
framers of the constitutions and those who formed provisional govern- 
ments all had their eyes on the plums for which they hoped when 
power came into their hands. 

He had no wish to take a snobbish standpoint with regard to the 
people of South America. He had been much more identified with 
Spanish Americans than with his own countrymen, and had great 
enthusiasm for Spanish-American topics. Most people would agree 
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that greater checks on the executive would have the desired result 
were it possible to obtain them, but several States had wrestled with 
the problem in the past, and had been unable to obtain any checks. 

In the Republic of Uruguay there did exist such a check, as 
executive power was shared between the President and the National 
Council of ten members. There again that peculiar system, almost 
unique in Latin America, was part of the reforms introduced by Batlle 
y Ordofiez. It was doubtful whether it could ever be obtained by 
party organisation. 

With regard to the influence of immigrants, there was no satis- 
factory explanation. Although the assimilatory power of certain 
Republics was great, immigrants in many regions tried to preserve 
their racial characteristics. In Rio Grande do Sul investigations 
could not be made without a knowledge of German, although it was 
a Portuguese-speaking country. There were German villages each 
with its own Lutheran church, and even in Catholic churches the 
preaching was in German, while the teaching in the schools was also 
in German. No provision had ever been made on the language ques- 
tion, and though it was the policy of the Government to have Portu- 
guese used, this had never been enforced. In the Argentine Republic 
any number of languages were needed to understand the people. 
This meant that after the second and third generation with full rights 
of citizenship there was a sort of separatism in the language groups. 

Although there was a strong feeling, shared by some people in 
Great Britain, that politics were a dirty game, he did not think they 
were always dirtier in Latin America than in other countries. Certain 
evils arising from the background were more prominent, but he wished 
to defend the Latin American on that point. The Spanish American 
showed his weaknesses in the political line, and his strength in some 
fields of thought where he was far ahead of the British or his North 
American neighbours. One quality must be balanced against another. 
But the colonists undoubtedly had the opinion that politics were a 
dirty game, and even in the Argentine Republic kept away from 
them. 

There was certainly a tendency to greater diversification of pro- 
ducts, and the one-product economy was to a great extent passing 
away. The climatic factor, of course, had a great deal to do with 
development. The Argentine Republic was a temperate country, and 
this undoubtedly had affected its progress. He would not, however, 
put too much emphasis on climate. Bolivia had a climate very 
similar to that in some parts of Spain, reminding the traveller of the 
region to the south-west of Granada, but this had not saved Bolivia 
from political anarchy, though to all intents and purposes it was a 
temperate country. 

Rosas was said to have caused the death of 20,000 people, and his 
dictatorship had certainly been a tyranny, but the dictatorship solved 
some outstanding problems, and progress had been made under the 
Presidents following, especially Roca, which could hardly have been 
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achieved had it not been for the discipline of Rosas’ dictatorship. The 
character of the Argentine had been more affected by example from 
abroad, and Indian blood was less strong than elsewhere. 

He had excluded the important subject of the effect of the Monroe 
Doctrine on immigration from his lecture, preferring to limit himself 
to internal problems. It certainly had affected it before the War, 
but there had since been a reaction in Spanish America against the 
one-sided interpretation of the doctrine, particularly in the Argentine 
Republic, and it was not popular with the South American Republics. 

Chile was the Republic about which he knew least, and he had 
not been in the country since the disturbances, which had been a 
great surprise to him and to most people. He thought the causes 
were temporary, and a result of economic pressure and the general 
discontent which had been prevalent since the end of the post-War 
period of prosperity. 

He quite appreciated Mr. Guedalla’s remarks on the dangers of 
generalisation, and would himself have preferred to talk about a single 
Republic, Colombia or Ecuador. The enormous difference between 
the Republics was obvious, and was not only climatic and geographic, 
but ran through all branches of life and thought, political forms, 
constitutions, degree of centralisation or federation, foreign relations 
with one another and with foreign countries and so forth. To have 
taken one Republic after another would have resulted in boredom. 
He wished to apologise if he had confused one issue with another in 
an attempt to deal with the whole. 

It was true that it was much easier to obtain detailed information 
about the Argentine Republic, but he had no special predilection for 
that country. It usually interested an English audience because of 
the enormous investments which had been made there. He had no 
wish to take a superior view of the problems of the South American 
Republics. Hitherto the genius of the Spanish American nations 
had not been shown in the political line, but there was far more in 
certain other aspects of their character than appeared in that of his 
own countrymen as a whole. 

He agreed with a good deal of what the Chairman had said about 
education for industry, but what was greatly needed was education 
for agriculture. Paraguay, for example, was starving for the need 
of agricultural education. The situation in the Argentine Republic 
was different as a result of different ownership of land and conditions 
of labour. 

He would say emphatically that Argentine culture was not 
parasitic. Influences hitherto had been French rather than Spanish, 
but there had been a notable revival of indigenous literature. In 
the region of ideas Latin America had very much parted company 
with Spain, for the Spanish genius was essentially creative, and that 
of Latin America was synthetic, for various reasons, chief of which 
was the immigrant problem. The novel was taking a natural and 
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of the Republics. The Chairman had touched on the question of the 
influence of the Church. Undoubtedly the Church had been a con- 
servative influence, and in some countries, such as Colombia, it had 
been associated with the personalist governments, but, on the other 
hand, a considerable section of the Church had been in favour of the 
independence movement and had greatly assisted in its own sphere. 

It was true to say that until recently the thought of Latin America 
had been materialist, but there had been a change. Formerly it would 
have been impossible to get a student audience in Rio de Janeiro or 
Buenos Aires to listen to a lecture on a religious topic, but it was 
not impossible to get an audience on any higher issue now, and every 
Faculty of Philosophy put Henri Bergson and the idea of creative 
evolution in the forefront. The change in Spain undoubtedly would 
influence thought in the direction of paying attention to what might 
be called the higher things of life. Long before the Spanish Republic 
there had been evidence of a change of literary contacts from French 
influences to Spanish, Don Ortega y Gasset, Miguel de Unamuno, 
Rector of Salamanca University, and others. Behind the change in 
Spain lay the influence of Don Francisco Giner de los Rios in the educa- 
tion of Spanish youth extending over fifty years, and these men were 
interested, not necessarily in church or religion, but in the higher 
interpretation of life, and would certainly influence Latin America, 
starting in Buenos Aires, Lima and Mexico. Such changes would 
have less significance in Brazil for various reasons. 




















WHAT IS HAPPENING IN RUSSIA?! 


By W. H. CHAMBERLIN 


Any speech about present-day Russia inevitably revolves 
around the Five Year Plan, because for the last four and a 
quarter years Russian life has been dominated by this scheme 
of national economic and social development. The Plan has 
dominated not only the economics of the country, but also its 
social life, and in many respects its culture; even the theatre 
and the cinema in Russia during the last few years have been 
pressed into the service of the Five Year Plan. 

In this period of the Plan you have really had a third cycle 
of the Revolution. The first cycle was the period of so-called 
War Communism, a period which lasted until the introduction 
of the New Economic Policy; the second cycle was the period 
from 1921 to 1928, a period that was in a certain sense a com- 
promise between Socialism and Capitalism; the third cycle 
has been the period of the Five Year Plan. All the patter about 
the Five Year Plan would fill a good many volumes; the official 
publication outlining it fills three large books in Russian. So I 
shall give only a brief and cursory review of what the Plan lays 
down as the objective to be reached, and then I shall attempt to 
offer some conclusions as to how far those objectives have been 
actually attained. 

The Five Year Plan very definitely set out with the idea of 
making the Socialist economic form of organisation dominant 
in Russia. It aimed at restricting very much, and in some 
cases entirely eliminating, those concessions to Capitalism that 
were made in the New Economic Policy. For instance, it aimed 
at the elimination of private trading and the substitution for it 
of cooperative and State trading. It also endeavoured to solve 
what has always been a very insidious question in the Soviet 
régime—the question of agriculture—because of the contradic- 
tion between the Socialist order of industry and the individualist 
system that prevailed in agriculture up to the last three or four 
years. This was always one of the basic problems and diffi- 
culties of the Soviet economic system, and in the Five Year 
Plan the ideal was that a start should be made in placing agri- 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November 22nd, 1932, the Hon‘ 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, G.B.E., in the Chair. 
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culture on a State and collective basis; instead of the individual 
peasant homesteads, large State farms and collective farms or 
peasant cooperatives were to become dominant. In industry 
the Five Year Plan aimed at a very high-speed industrialisation 
of the country, the building up of a great many industrial electric 
power plants, with special emphasis upon the so-called heavy 
industries, metallurgical, mining, steel, chemical, and industries 
of that type. 

As the Plan nears its completion I think it is fairly obvious 
that it has not been either an unqualified success or a complete 
failure. Under pressure of unforeseen circumstances the Plan 
has developed along lines rather different from those which its 
originators forecast. The original Plan aimed at simultaneously 
pushing ahead industry and agriculture, at simultaneously 
increasing industrial output and raising the standard of living, 
as expressed in food consumption and the supply to the popula- 
tion of manufactured goods. In practice it has been impossible 
to realise both these goals. What has happened, if one may 
summarise it roughly, is that agriculture has been sacrificed to 
industry and the standard of living to large-scale industrial 
development. 

Taking up the industrial side of the Five Year Plan, there 
has been a great investment of capital in the erection of a great 
many new factories and electric power plants and in an annual 
growth of production at a rate that has averaged around 20 per 
cent. a year. Making every allowance—and one does have to 
make considerable allowance for the poor quality of output and 
inefficiency of operation—there has been on the industrial side a 
very considerable enlargement of the national capital. There 
has also been a very considerable expansion of the potential 
military strength of the country, because of course under modern 
conditions chemical and steel plants are perhaps even more 
important in war than trained reserves. On the industrial side 
the Five Year Plan is ending unquestionably with a number of 
successes, in spite of some serious defects. But these successes 
in industry have been obtained more or less at the expense of 
agriculture. 

In reviewing the agricultural situation, one finds that the 
balance sheet of the Five Year Plan is very much less satis- 
factory. The structure of Russian agriculture has changed very 
much. About 60 per cent. of the peasant householders are now 
included in collective farms, and about 30 million acres are now 
under cultivation in large State farms; 150,000 tractors are 
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working on Russian fields, and just on the structural side the 
Communists may claim that also in agriculture they have made 
considerable progress. But of course collective farms and State 
farms in practice should not be ends in themselves; their pur- 
pose is to produce food, and judged by the output of food the 
agricultural situation in Russia to-day cannot be considered 
satisfactory. 

In the first place, there has been a tremendous reduction 
in the country’s live-stock. In the winter of 1929-30, when 
there was the greatest drive for collectivisation, there was a 
wholesale slaughter of cattle. According to semi-official figures, 
this cost the country about a quarter of its cows, about a third 
of its sheep, and about half of its pigs, and there has been little, 
if any, recovery since that time. In fact, in the last winter 
there was some resumption of this destruction of cattle, though 
on a smaller scale. In that essential branch of agriculture the 
situation is now very unsatisfactory. 

There has also been an extraordinary discrepancy between 
the increased acreage which has been achieved, largely from 
the use of tractors, and the very poor yield of the more important 
crops, grain and sugar beet. The explanation for this is that 
too great emphasis has been placed on the mechanical aspects 
of the reconstruction of agriculture and too little attention has 
been paid to the human element. The peasant was not given 
sufficient incentive to work as hard in the collective farm as 
formerly in his own individual holding, and the very nature of 
the Five Year Plan, the very fact that so much capital was 
demanded for the creation of the big steel and electric and other 
plants, made it necessary for the Soviet State to take from the 
peasant a great deal and to give him relatively little in the way 
of manufactured goods and everyday consumption. 

Then that process referred to as the liquidation of the kulak 
has meant the driving off from their homesteads of 4 or 5 per 
cent. of the peasantry who were formerly somewhat better off 
and were therefore regarded by the Soviet as exploiters who 
must make way for collectivisation. That was not economical, 
because these people produced food out of. proportion to their 
numbers; they were the more efficient farmers, and their 
elimination has left a considerable hole in the production of the 
country. 

This unsatisfactory condition as regards agriculture has 
created a difficult food situation in the towns, which is accen- 
tuated because, in the first place, the towns and cities have been 
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growing at a tremendous rate during the Five Year Plan. People 
have been pouring into the cities from the country districts, 
because they were relatively better provided with food and 
because great numbers of workers were needed for the new 
plants that are being erected. There are therefore signs now of 
a quite severe food crisis in the larger towns. The amount of 
food obtainable on ration cards has been diminished and the 
regulations in regard to the food supply have become more and 
more stringent. The Five Year Plan has this contradiction 
between a rather large and top-heavy industrial structure and a 
narrow, perhaps dangerously narrow, food and agricultural basis. 
When one compares the projects of the Five Year Plan with the 
actual achievements in agriculture, one sees that, while the 
plan of acreage has rot fallen far short—340 million acres against 
the plan of 355 million acres—there is a great gap between the 
106 million tons of grain of the Plan and the probable yield 
of the present year, which will be quite 25 million tons less than 
that. The explanation of the discrepancy is to be found in the 
poor cultivation of the fields; the widespread growth of weeds 
and the neglect of the crops are quite widely commented upon 
in the Soviet newspapers. Lower efficiency is a result of the 
liquidation of the kulaks and the failure to produce a satisfactory 
substitute for the stimulus of private ownership which existed 
when the peasants were farming on an individualist basis. 

In the complicated field of wages, prices and currency, as a 
result of a number of circumstances, the Plan has developed 
along quite different lines from those which its originators fore- 
cast. The original Plan called for a growth of money wages and 
a still greater growth of real wages to be based on a lower cost 
of living. In practice, money wages have advanced even faster 
than the Plan provided for, but real wages have undoubtedly 
decreased, because many food articles which were generally 
available at the time when the Plan was put into operation are 
now banished from the market and are not available on ration 
cards, while the prices on the free market have increased from 
five to ten times what they were in 1927-28. So that in this 
respect the financial calculations of the Plan have not been 
carried out. There has been an over-fulfilment of the Plan in a 
rather undesirable way in regard to the issue of currency. 
Originally there were to be 3,200 million roubles by the end of 
the fifth year; the actual amount of currency is now in the 
neighbourhood of 7,000 million roubles, thus more than doubling 
the projected currency issue. This growth of currency, com- 
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bined with the shortage of foodstuffs and manufactured goods, 
has been a very important factor in causing the extremely high 
prices that prevail in the private market, and it has also finally 
raised the prices in the State and cooperative shops which are 
under Government control. 

In Russia many of the difficulties are in almost precise inver- 
sion to the difficulties that now prevail in Capitalist countries. 
Whereas in Western Europe and America the problem is that of 
making effective consumption balance production, in Russia the 
situation is precisely the reverse; demand is always several 
jumps ahead of supply. There is more currency in the hands 
of the population than there are goods or foodstuffs to balance 
it. One of the many anecdotes which in Russia constitute in a 
way the equivalent for an opposition press, takes the form of a 
conundrum: Who are the richest people in the world? The 
Rusisans, because they do not know what to do with their 
money. That is just an expression of the situation. There is a 
superabundant issue of paper roubles and a shortage of food 
supplies and manufactured goods. 

The Five Year Plan has, of course, not only had significance 
for Russia; it has also attracted very great interest abroad, 
where it has been variously described as a challenge, a menace, 
a warning, a hope, and a phantasy, and very naturally, because 
the adoption of this experiment in planned economics has coin- 
cided with a very severe crisis in the world outside. It seems 
to me that on the whole, if one tries to cast up the balance sheet 
of the Plan, it is neither so much of a menace nor so much of a 
hope for the outside world as some theorists are inclined to 
believe. 

Take first the question of menace. An idea that was very 
popular two or three years ago was that Russia would flood the 
world with cheaply produced goods, especially with grain. But 
at present the world grain-market can worry about almost any- 
thing except Russian competition, because there is not the 
slightest prospect for some time to come of any large export of 
grain from Russia. The figures for Soviet exports present very 
much the same gloomy picture as the figures of other countries ; 
they have been falling in the same way and for precisely the 
same reasons. As world trade has declined the Soviet share in 
it has declined also. In 1931 it was 21-7 per cent. less than in 
1930, and the first six months of 1932 showed a further decline 
of 25 per cent., so that Soviet exports for this year will be not 
only less than for several previous years, but less than half of 
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Russia’s pre-War exports. The real Red trade menace is not 
that Russia will flood the world with goods, but rather that her 
people will be unable to buy extensively in foreign markets, 
because her capacity to import is directly conditioned by her 
capacity to export. 

Take the other side of the picture—the idea that the planned 
economy afforded a hope and the way out of the crisis in other 
countries. Although it may sound paradoxical, the planned 
economy, as such, had little to do with the industrial progress 
that Russia has made during the last four or five years. What 
has been responsible for that progress is the vesting of all the 
natural resources of the country and all its industries and pro- 
ductive apparatus in the hands of the State with dictatorial 
powers. When one reviews the planned economy, one sees that 
there are tremendous discrepancies and failures to carry out both 
the early Plan and the Plan as it was projected for the longer 
five-year period. In 1931 the Plan called for 8} million tons 
of pig iron, but there were produced only 4,900,000 tons in that 
year, and judging from the figures up to date there will be a 
non-fulfilment of the 1932 Plan of about 25 per cent. in pig iron, 
30 per cent. in coal, and 4o per cent. in steel. Such wide mis- 
calculations indicate a process of hoping or guessing rather than 
of scientific planning, and on an actual and precise fulfilment of 
the original projected figures it would have to render a very 
negative verdict. 

The actual progress that has been achieved, and the erection 
of these great new plants of Magnetogorsk, Cheliabinsk, Stalin- 
grad, Dnieprostroi, and the other big enterprises that will always 
be monuments to this period in Russian history, have been due 
to the fact that the Government has had a monopolistic position 
in regard to industry, finance, and the control of labour power, 
and has used its power to drive ahead the programme. What 
you have had has been not so much a delicately balanced planned 
economy as a crusade, a drive for industrialisation, something 
which suggests what Peter the Great did over two hundred years 
ago, when he also had his plan of industrialisation in Russia and, 
measured by the technical resources of his time, achieved quite 
considerable results. 

The real test of the planned economy is not even imminent 
in Russia. The problem in Western Europe or America is to 
distribute properly the surplus of production by means of so 
regulating and adjusting production and consumption that the 
ordinary rhythm of economic life can be maintained without a 
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series of slumps, crises, and periods of stagnation. This economic 
problem—the problem of breaking down sales resistance—in 
Russia simply does not exist, because there is such a shortage 
of everything that the industrial manager simply has to drive 
production as hard as he can. He has no fear whatever that 
the market will be unable to absorb what he produces. Probably 
it will be only after a period of decades that the problem of 
distributing surplus production will become real. Then it will 
be possible to test the theoretical claim that, by various devices 
such as reducing the hours of labour, by transferring workers 
rapidly from one industry that has reached the point of satura- 
tion to other industries, industrial life under Socialism will move 
forward at a more even and steady pace than under Capitalism. 

When the Five Year Plan was inaugurated there was a 
general idea, both in Russia and in foreign countries, that there 
was something a little millennial about it, that when the five- 
year period ended there would be a remarkable change in con- 
ditions. But experience has upset that theory. The Plan has 
brought significant changes in the economic life of the country, 
but has certainly in no way eliminated or solved its problems or 
created an Utopia. At the end of the Plan three very major 
problems stand out, which, though different in character, are no 
less serious than the problems besetting statesmen in countries 
operating under a different system. 

The first of these problems, and undoubtedly the most urgent, 
is the combined agrarian and food crisis. This involves the 
question of labour productivity, because one does not have to 
be a thorough-going Marxian materialist to realise that a high 
standard of living is requisite to high productivity of labour, 
and that high wages and high skill go together. The productivity 
of the worker in Western Europe or America is several times as 
high as that of the worker in Russia. It would probably be a 
mistake to assume that the Soviet worker reacts to the present 
hardships as bitterly as would the worker in Western Europe or 
America. There are several reasons for this. The Soviet system 
has given to the working class as a whole a sense of mastery of 
the State; it has wiped out the class of capitalist employers; 
and it has given the workers a number of social privileges and 
benefits that make it easier for the Government to call on them 
to put up with hardships all the time. For instance, the worker 
now has a guaranteed vacation with pay, he has the chance to 
go to the opera and the theatre, and he often sees his children 
admitted to the university, all of which things were certainly not 
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common in pre-War Russia, where the working class was sub- 
jected to many discriminations which do not exist to anything 
like the same degree in democratic countries. 

So it is probable even now that, with all the hardships that 
exist, the Soviet Government can count on the political loyalty 
and support of the working class. But it is a question whether 
a high degree of skill and productivity can be developed in these 
new Soviet factories, until the food situation is put on a more 
satisfactory basis and until the curve of agricultural production 
begins to turn upwards. There are signs that the Communist 
Party leadership recognises the urgency of this agrarian and food 
problem. One can mention, for instance, the reduction in the 
amount of food produce requisitioned from the peasants, the 
insistence that the factories shall develop a sort of decentralised 
food collection and wherever possible barter their products 
against the peasant foodstuffs, and the very great insistence now 
that industry shall produce more articles of everyday consump- 
tion, even at some cost to the equipment not suited for the 
production of things for the everyday consumer. Whether these 
measures are adequate and will turn the tide in agricultural 
production remains to be seen. 

The second major problem at the present time is the necessity 
for training and educating the population up to the level that is 
demanded by the very ambitious new factories that have been 
set up. There are amazing contrasts in Russia to-day, and one 
of the most striking is that between the highly modern plants, 
built in many parts of the country, and the very primitive 
labour that is called on to operate those plants. There is a great 
effort to organise industrial training courses and to extend the 
educational system of the country, but a great deal still remains 
to be done before a class of trained skilled workers and qualified 
engineers and executors is developed that will be capable of 
operating the new factories with the efficiency that such factories 
would command in other countries. 

The third problem is one which the Soviet Union shares 
with a great many other countries—that is, the problem of keep- 
ing up its balance of payments in face of the present world crisis, 
in the face of contracting markets and falling prices. That 
problem is a serious one because Soviet industrialisation still 
depends considerably on the importation of machinery and 
equipment from abroad. The country has strained every nerve 
to meet its foreign commitments and to make it possible to buy 
more abroad, but the general situation remains quite unfavour- 
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able, and it is possible that, unless there is a world rise in the 
price level, very drastic curtailment of Soviet industrialisation 
may be necessary because of lack of means to buy the foreign 
equipment still indispensable for the fitting out and operating 
of the new factories. It is paradoxical, yet true, that one of the 
most favourable things that could happen for the Soviet Union 
would be a Capitalist revival in the rest of the world to push 
up the price level and relieve the strain for Russian industrialisa- 
tion. The converse is also true; any improvement in Russian 
conditions that would make Russia a larger participant in world 
trade would be a beneficial factor in the revival of the rest of the 
world. 

It would be a great mistake to look at the Five Year Plan 
merely as something dealing purely with economic matters, 
because it has very profoundly affected the daily life of the 
population and has introduced a definitely new era in Russian 
historical development. No one who has lived first in the period 
of the New Economic Policy and then under the Five Year Plan 
can fail to notice the great psychological differences between 
them. When the Five Year Plan was introduced and pushed 
forward you felt that many of the psychological characteristics 
of the first period of the Revolution had returned. On the one 
hand, there was much greater enthusiasm on the part of the 
Communists—the feeling that they were going forward to the 
complete realisation of their ideals. For the general population 
there was much greater hardship and ruthlessness and more of 
the war-time spirit, the feeling that victory must be won at any 
cost. 

The effects of the Five Year Plan on the daily life and 
psychology of the people have been many and various. On the 
positive side I think there can be no reason to doubt that the 
building up of all these enterprises and the intense activity of 
the period have fired the imagination of the youth of Russia 
and created a sense of opportunity that has done a great deal 
to offset the physical hardship of the period. There are now 
two and a half times as many university students and four times 
as many high-school students in the Soviet Union as there were 
before the Five Year Plan went into effect. The quality of the 
teaching in the schools and universities leaves a great deal to be 
desired, and this last autumn some very drastic resolutions were 
passed by the Communist Party leadership with a view to making 

the teaching more efficient, to improve the discipline, and generally 
to ensure that the schools indulge in less experimentation and 
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convey more solid knowledge. But whatever may be said about 
the quality, the opportunities for advancement for youth in 
Russia have greatly expanded, especially for working-class and 
peasant youth and for the minor nationalities that were more or 
less consistently oppressed and discriminated against under the 
Tsar. This sense of enlarged opportunity is a great source of 
strength for the present political régime, and it has to be taken 
into account in any balance sheet of the period, alongside the 
physical hardships and the ruthlessness with which the régime 
has swept out of the way the classes which stood in the way of 
its growth, such as the kulaks and those intelligentsia who were 
accused of disloyalty. 

It is very difficult to make any sort of arithmetical balance 
sheet of how much happiness and unhappiness this period of 
violent and great change has brought in Russia; I think it is 
beyond anyone’s power to do so. The panorama is so vast and 
the changes are so great that all one can say is that the bill of 
happiness and of unhappiness is a very long one. Perhaps the 
most definite thing that can be said about the Five Year Plan 
is that it has been a period of extremely rapid change and of 
very great upsetting of the old standards of values. This finds 
expression even in the physical landscape. Moscow has changed 
outwardly more in the last three years than during the previous 
thirteen. I recall a few years ago that a shrewd foreign observer 
in Russia remarked on the extraordinary contrast between the 
greatness of the social changes and the unchanging physical 
aspect of the country, but to-day that is no longer true. In 
Moscow, for instance, many of the old landmarks, many of the 
churches, have been torn down, and in their place you see workers’ 
clubs and communal dwelling-houses and other buildings that 
express the spirit of the new age. The same thing is noticeable 
in many provincial towns. There is a striking contrast between 
the new brick tenements arising round the new factories and the 
old frame houses of one or two storeys that symbolise the old 
life of pre-War Russia. 

The Five Year Plan is a period of great change, and a period 
that has not yet reached its end. There is nothing final about 
it. It is rather the introduction, the prelude, to what is bound 
to be a very long process, the industrialisation of Russia and its 
modernisation. At the present time it seems very likely that 
the second Five Year Plan, from 1933 to 1937, will be framed on 
somewhat different lines so as to endeavour to redress the dis- 
proportion of the first Five Year Plan and to give more attention 
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to the raising of the standard of living and the stimulation of 
agricultural productivity. 

The last impression that one has of this third cycle of the 
Revolution in Russia, this Five Year Plan cycle, is that it has 
been a period of very intense and very stirring and exhilarating 
activity for people who believe in Communism, very terrible in 
many ways for people who are opposed to it. It is impossible 
in a short talk to do more than touch very briefly and super- 


- ficially on the content of this very significant period, and there- 


fore I should be glad to answer any questions which may bring 
out points which I may have neglected or not made clear. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN, in reply to a question about the Russian railway 
system and its effect on the Five Year Plan, said that transport was 
undoubtedly a very important problem, and its significance had been 
much under-estimated when the Plan was originally drawn up, so 
that ulthough the figures of the Plan had been considerably exceeded, 
there was still a chronic bottle-neck situation. This held back progress 
both in industry and agriculture, because it was often impossible for 
freights to be delivered on time, and there was considerable loss of 
perishable products as a result of slow transportation. This was 
another disproportion which would receive more attention in the 
second Five Year Plan. Soviet economic writers called the rail 
system one of the narrow places in the national economy. Russia 
laboured under certain natural disadvantages as a result of the fact 
that in many cases the industries were located at a distance from the 
sources of raw material. The Moscow textile factories, for instance, 
had to work on cotton from Turkestan, and the Leningrad factories 
had to get iron and steel from Southern Russia and the Urals. 


QUESTION: Would the Speaker clear up a point about the date 
of the Five Year Plan? The five years did not actually end until 
November 1933, yet he spoke of the Plan as ending on December 31st, 
1932. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN replied that the Five Year Plan was put into 
effect on October 21st, 1928, but during the first year the quantitative 
estimates were exceeded, and in the enthusiasm generated by this 
fact it was decided that the Five Year Plan should be finished in four 
years. In 1930 another change was made in the reckoning of the 
year from January to December, instead of from October to October, 
with the result that the Plan finished at the end of four and a quarter 
years. 

The second Plan, so far as there were advance indications, would 
be projected on a five-year basis and would run from 1933 to 1937. 
The quantitative estimates of the original Plan had been exceeded 
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in some industries, for example, oil, tractors, and general and agri- 
cultural machinery; in other industries, such as coal, iron and steel, 
the estimates had not been fulfilled. The second Five Year Plan, 
however, would apparently start regardless of the fact that the first 
had not been completely fulfilled. It was, of course, important to 
bear in mind that the importance did not lie in the five-year period, 
but in the planned system. 


QUESTION : What was the reality of the campaign against religion ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN replied that the psychology of the Five Year 
Plan was one of militant Communism and militant atheism or anti- 
religious propaganda, a change from the more easy-going attitude of 
the period of the New Economic Policy which was symbolised by the 
new regulations in the schools. Up to 1929 teaching in the schools 
was merely required to be non-religious; since then it was required 
to be definitely anti-religious. Under the Soviet Constitution religion 
was regarded as a private matter, and any individual had the right to 
profess any religion or none, but at the same time there were definite 
and obvious discriminations against religious sects; for instance, the 
Government did not allow the publication of religious books, and 
permitted the issue of religious newspapers only in very negligible 
amounts, if at all, while anti-religious propaganda had full freedom 
and all possible encouragement from the Government. The Com- 
munist Party looked forward to the time when religion, which it 
regarded as a product of Capitalism, would be entirely eliminated. 

His personal impression was that Russia could not have been the 
strongly religious country that it was traditionally believed to be. 
The anti-religious activity had not met with as much opposition or 
created as many difficulties as the economic policy of the Govern- 
ment. It was undeniably true that the youth of Russia was growing 
up without any religious feeling, simply because the whole emphasis 
of education and propaganda was put on other things. When churches 
were being torn down and factories built up, it was inevitable that 
the interest of the younger generation should be more concentrated 
on the factories. 


QUESTION: Was it not less the elimination of religion than the 
creation of a new religion? There was an extraordinary number of 
small shrines to Lenin all over Russia, and the impression on the 
visitor was that there was a new variant of the Declaration of Islam : 
There is no faith but Communism, and Lenin is its prophet. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN agreed that Communism had many of the psycho- 
logical characteristics of a new and fanatical faith, but it differed 
sharply from other religions in being entirely without the supernatural 
element. It was definitely and vigorously materialistic in its philo- 
sophic interpretation of life, though many of its characteristics—its 
dogmatic adherence to the doctrines of Marx and Lenin, its methods 
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of intensive propaganda and catechisms, and its intolerance—did 
undoubtedly resemble those of a new and intense religion. A great 
deal that happened in Russia could only be understood with that 
psychological background in mind. Many people were surprised at 
the apparent contradiction between the unquestionable social and 
humanitarian achievements of the Soviet régime and the ruthlessness 
of much of its administrative practice, but every religious sect in the 
past that had been of the fanatical type could furnish many parallels 
for the combination of being good to believers and ruthless to non- 


‘believers. 


In reply to a question on the number of churches which had been 
closed in Russia, he said that in the towns the majority of the churches 
had been closed, but that in the country districts the anti-religious 
movement had not made so much progress. There was more tradi- 
tional reluctance on the part of the peasants to give up their religious 
ceremonies, and the majority of the village churches were still func- 
tioning. He had not seen any figures recently which would give a 
precise answer in regard to the numbers closed. 


QuEsTION: What were the figures for Soviet armaments? Was 
Russia arming or disarming, and what was her general military 


policy ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN replied that the official figure for the Soviet 
armed forces was 562,000, given in the memorandum to the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva. About 500,000 were in the army 
and the rest in the air force and navy. The regular army was on the 
basis of two-year service, but apart from that there were territorial 
troops and militia called up for shorter periods, and they were not 
included in the official figures. There was also a strong movement 
for civil military training. The parades in Moscow on May Ist and 
November 7th included, along with the regular troops, large numbers 
of armed factory workers and young Communists, not in uniform, 
but with rifles. There could be no question that the Five Year Plan 
had a military objective and had added strength to the military 
capacity of the country. No one who visited the Ural industrial 
plants could fail to recognise the military implications. The Sverd- 
lovsk machine-building factory was modelled on the Krupp works at 
Essen, and the chemical works at Berezniki produced the nitrates 
which were excellent fertilisers in time of peace and explosives in time 
of war. Magnetogorsk in the Urals and Kuznetzk in Siberia also had 
their military potentialities. 

On the other hand, Soviet Russia had made sweeping disarmament 
proposals which had met with little response from other countries, and 
it would not be fair to accuse the Russians of hypocrisy until the other 
Powers had reached sufficient agreement to put forward a Convention 
to which Russia would be asked to assent. As things were, Soviet 
concentration on military preparedness was no exception in the world, 
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and Russia had at least the merit of having put forward sweeping 
proposals which at least should be discussed before Russia was accused 
of aggressive designs. Because of the serious internal economic diffi- 
culties Russia had to face, she was not, and would not be for many 
years, a serious aggressive force in foreign policy; she would fight 
only in self-defence. The conduct of Russia during the developments 
in Manchuria had shown that the Government was quite sincere in 
its profession of desire to avoid war. What the situation might be 
if Russia emerged from all her difficulties in five or ten years, while 
European countries still remained stagnating in theirs, was another 
question, the answer to which depended on the ability with which 
Europe set her house in order quite as much as on developments in 
the Soviet Union. 


QUESTION : How many engineers and technicians, American, Ger- 
man and English, were there in Russia, and why was the number of 
English so small? What effect would the prohibition on the import 
of Russian timber to Great Britain have on Russia ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that the total number of foreign engineers 
and technicians in Russia was in the neighbourhood of four or five 
thousand, the majority of them being Americans or Germans. Prob- 
ably the reason why there were comparatively few English was that 
Anglo-Russian trade had not been developed as vigorously as Russian 
trade with Germany and, until recently, with the United States. 
There was a close natural connection between trade and the work of 
foreign engineers, because the latter very often went to Russia as agents 
of firms which had sold some equipment of machinery to Russia. 

The prohibition of the import of Russian timber to Great Britain 
was still hypothetical, but any restriction would undoubtedly mean a 
reduction in the orders which the Soviet Union would place in Great 
Britain. Part, though by no means the whole, of the explanation 
for the marked decline in Soviet-American trade during the last year 
had been due to the obstacles to the importation of some Soviet 
products. Partly as a matter of policy, but more from economic 
necessity, the Soviet Government diverted its orders to the countries 
that were its best customers. 


QUESTION : How were the peasants reacting to the collectivisation 
of the country districts and would it eventually lead to increased 
agriculture ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that so far collectivisation was one of the 
weak links in the Soviet system. It was a debatable question whether 
the root difficulty was in the principle or in the circumstances in 
which it was carried out. In some cases there were agricultural 
communes, where large numbers of peasant families were working 
together with pooled resources, in which the level of agriculture was 
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higher than in individual farms and where the peasants were reason- 
ably satisfied, but such cases were in the minority. The negative 
attitude of the peasants towards collectivisation was shown by the 
fact that up to 1928 or 1929 only about 2 per cent. entered collective 
farms; the mass collectivisation of the last two years had been 
achieved by strong economic and sometimes administrative pressure. 
When the masses of the peasants saw that the kulaks, those of their 
neighbours who were better off, were punished by having their property 
confiscated, they naturally were inclined to see the benefits of 
collectivisation more vividly. 

The old Russian agricultural system of strip-farming was, of 
course, very wasteful and backward, and there were two ways in 
which it might have been improved: either the normal capitalist 
development in which larger areas of land would have drifted into the 
hands of the more capable peasants, or the experiment in collective 
and State farming which was being tried, as more in harmony with the 
ideas of a socialist society. What the future would be was one of 
the most uncertain problems in Russian life. On the one hand, the 
peasants had been drawn into the collectives, and it would be very 
difficult to unscramble the omelette, so to speak, and divide up the 
land again; such a problem as the ownership of the tractors would 
be very difficult to solve. On the other hand, if collectivisation was 
to command any real enthusiasm on the part of the peasants it would 
have to be accompanied by a very different general economic policy ; 
the State would have to give more and take less than had been done 
during the first period of the Five Year Plan. In building up the 
tractor plants and agricultural machinery plants necessary to put 
agriculture on a higher basis, the State had extracted so much in 
grain and raw material that it had brought about a dangerous paralysis 
and the peasants would not work. That was the explanation of the 
extraordinarily poor crops grown on the collective farms. The 
restoration of the peasants’ morale and the will to work was the most 
vital problem before the Soviet Government. 


QuEsTION: To what extent was the Russian official mind pre- 
occupied with the idea of revolution in the rest of the world ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that under the influence of preoccupation 
with internal constructive problems, Communist propaganda abroad 
had fallen very much into the background. The world crisis had 
presented a marvellous opportunity for Communist propaganda, 
which had been very ineffectively used. Possibly one reason for this 
was that the International was dominated in fact, though not in 
theory, by the Russian Communist Party, and Russian psychology 
and methods had been allowed to throttle the initiative of the foreign 
Communist parties. When some active Communist leader arose in 
Germany or some other country, he was apt to be politically knocked 
on the head because his ideas did not meet with approval in Moscow. 
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Someone had even said that if he were a capitalist he would subsidise 
the Communist International as an admirable agency for paralysing 
revolutionary movements. That might be an exaggeration, but 
certainly Communist propaganda abroad was negligible in its effects. 


QUESTION : What means were there in Russia for insuring life or 
taking out annuities with any confidence of getting the money? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that the Soviet system provided an inclusive 
arrangement of accident and disability insurance, and there was also 
a system of old age pensions, though small in amount. But any 
arrangement in terms of money lacked the significance that it had in 
other countries because the rouble could hardly be considered as 
money. It had depreciated so much in value and its purchasing 
power was so uncertain that even if there were any arrangement for 
purchasing annuities, few people would be impelled to take advantage 
of it. The tendency was to convert savings into something tangible 
as soon as possible. 


QUESTIONS: Was there any truth in the estimate that the Red 
Army, first and second line, amounted to 15 million men? How 
could so much over-consumption and under-production be squared 
with so much soldiering ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said it was conceivable that 15 million people in 
Russia might have fired a rifle, but there was certainly no such 
force maintained as soldiers. The exact figures of the territorial 
forces were not published, but they would be perhaps half a million. 
That, added to the regular army of about the same number, would 
make a million soldiers in the first and second line, a number less 
than in the pre-War Russian army. 


QUESTION: Were the deflation policies in Capitalist countries 
being put to the Russian people as arganised by capitalists to defeat 
the Communist plan ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that the Soviet Government took the line 
that it had to reckon with the hostility of the Capitalist world, and 
occasionally it worked up suggestions of plots and international 
conspiracies, but he could not recall that it had ever regarded a defla- 
tion policy as evidence of such a plot. It was much more likely to 
pick out some political or military combination. The Soviet was very 
apprehensive about real or alleged attempts to bring about a com- 
mercial boycott of Russian goods, but in general it had accepted the 
Capitalist crisis, which had coincided with deflation, as a justification 
for Communist economic theories. 


QUEsTION : How far were the correspondents, on whom the rest 
of the world had to rely for information about Russia, free agents 
and how far were they under the control of the Soviet Government ? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that he had been a correspondent for ten 
years. Every country had a certain zone of news, military secrets 
and so on, that was barred to foreign correspondents, and in the 
Soviet Union there was a wider zone of this kind than in other countries, 
since it was a dictatorship faced with a hostile world. There was a 
preliminary censorship of all press telegrams, the strictness of which 
varied with political circumstances. In normal times it was little 
more than a formality. There was no censorship on mailed news, and 
in that case it rested with the correspondent himself how far he could 


go in his interpretations and judgments. Undoubtedly reporting in 


any country where there was a dictatorship had its difficulties and 
disadvantages for the correspondent. In Russia the correspondent 
had the choice of reporting from Moscow and adjusting himself as far 
as possible to the censorship, or of reporting from some outside city 
where he was cut off from Russian realities and sometimes at the 
mercy of totally false rumours. It was a choice of evils, but a com- 
parison of the news despatched to foreign papers from Moscow with 
that despatched from places outside would show that a higher standard 
of accuracy resulted in the former case. 


QuEsTion: Did the speaker think that, taking the people of 
Russia as a whole, they were happier than before the Revolution ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that was a baffling question. He lacked 
the advantage of having known Russia before the War, and a third 
of the population of Russia, having been born under the new régime, 
had no knowledge of any other system except from what they were 
told. Certain classes were definitely happier, but others were just as 
definitely unhappier. For the more active-minded workers, Com- 
munist by conviction, who in many cases were in posts of authority 
and responsibility, and for representatives of non-Russian nationalities, 
formerly subjected to racial discrimination and now enjoying the 
Soviet policy of national toleration, the Soviet régime meant greater 
happiness than if the Tzarist system had continued. But obviously 
the pre-War propertied classes and a large proportion of the pre-War 
educated classes were materially and psychologically much more 
miserable than before. It would be quite impossible to take any 
approximate plebiscite of the 160 million people to find out more 
exactly, especially as every year for a larger and larger part of the 
population the Soviet régime was all they had known. 


QUESTION : What was the status of women in the Soviet Union, 
and were they taking a more active part in cultural, industrial, and 
political life ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that one of the basic principles of the Soviet 
régime was the full equality, social and political, of women with men. 
Considerable numbers of women had been drawn into public work; 
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they were found as members of local Soviets and as active trade 
union workers and organisers. There had not as yet been any great 
number of distinguished women in the higher ranks of public life, 
probably because in pre-revolutionary Russia the number of women 
qualified to occupy high positions was considerably smaller than that 
of men, and there had not been time to iron out that inequality. 


QUESTION: Why when the Soviet Government had dictatorial 
powers was so much difficulty caused by the movement of labour 
from factory to factory or from village to mine and back again? Was 
the rumour well founded which said that workers were being kept in 
the factories by the stoppage of their food-cards if they went away ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that the movement of labour had been a 
striking illustration of the fact that natural forces were stronger than 
the most dictatorial government. In the winter of 1930-31 many 
regulations were passed which, if they had been enforced, would have 
made it extremely difficult for a worker to change from one factory 
to another, but in spite of that there had been a tremendous turnover 
of labour. The explanation was that it had proved physically im- 
possible to prevent a drift of labour as long as food and housing con- 
ditions were so unsatisfactory. Probably the Soviet Government felt 
that it was less dangerous to have people moving about than pent 
up in one place with their discontents; movement was a sort of 
safety-valve. The new decree to take away the worker’s bread-card 
if he was absent from work without adequate cause was an attempt 
to tighten labour discipline, but it was doubtful whether it would be 
more effective than the regulations of 1930-31. It was improbable 
that a real gain of productivity could be achieved without a sub- 
stantial rise in the standard of living. 


QUESTION : What was the fate of those people who could not fall 
in with the Communist theories and who disappeared ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN replied that Russia was a country where adminis- 
trative arrests and exile were very common. The writ of Habeas 
corpus was more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
What became of those who disappeared was an open question. In 
extreme cases where, according to the decision of the political police, 
someone had been guilty of a crime against the State, he might be 

‘executed, but much more frequently he would be exiled to some 
remote place or to a concentration camp for a term of years. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE! 


By CapTaIn LIDDELL HART 


BEFORE we begin to consider the problem of organising an 
international force we must define its meaning. In the current 


sense of the term it is not merely a force made up of different 


national contingents. That sort of international force has often 
existed in past history. It has usually come into being through 
the temporary mating of nations, in association or alliance, to 
achieve a particular common object. Like marriage in the old 
Prayer-book version, its object has been the procreation of a 
child of their desires—although the offspring has not always 
fulfilled their desires. But the motive of the nations, in the new 
sense, is like that of marriage in the revised Prayer-book—to be 
a permanent comfort to each other in circumstances not yet 
known. 

This new kind of international force would be the agent of an 
international body, an incorporated society of nations, for the 
preservation of peace and the peaceful settlement of disputes. 
The force would have a general but not a particular object, and 
it would have no certain objective to govern its organisation. 

Here, at the outset, we come in sight of a serious technical 
difficulty. It may be surmountable. But the sight of the cloud- 
capped peak is a warning that we must follow some defined path 
of approach, marked by policy. The political path may not, and 
in fact does not, look very promising. But however desirable 
it is to study the problem from a purely technical aspect, the 
initial approach must be political. We must be clear as to the 
broad purpose of an international force. 

The double sense of “‘ force ” has significance. A force implies 
the use of force, a fact which is not lessened if the force is inter- 
national or super-national. And I imagine that we are all agreed 
that force is the least desirable form of persuasion that a move- 
ment to prevent war should take. Especially force in its direct 
physical form. 

Yet we cannot rule it out. Force is not merely punitive but 
protective. Ifa State repudiates the Covenant, defies the pacific 
intervention of the League, and plunges into aggressive action 


1 Paper read at Chatham House on November 2gth, 1932, the Lord Davies 
in the Chair. 
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against a Covenant-abiding State, the latter is entitled to protec- 
tion. The moral authority of the League would be shaken, in 
fact has been shaken, by the proof of its physical helplessness. 
And should this be manifested in Western Europe, faith in it 
would scarcely survive the fate of those who put their trust in it. 

Because diplomatic action is slow, and economic action slower, 
military action may be necessary to give protection to the victim. 
Indeed, it is a question whether the degree of confidence in an 
international body required for it to become an effective influence 
can be attained without the assurance of such military action. 
Would the Belgian Government, for instance, in 1914 have been 
able to call on the nation to defend its territory unless an assurance 
of military aid had been on the horizon? I do not presume to 
answer the question but leave it for reflection. 

But in any case I conceive that international action should be 
governed by a principle—the police principle of the minimum 
exercise of force. This, to me, implies that coercive action would 
be primarily psychological and economic, by the indirect pressure 
of boycott in the first place, supplemented perhaps, if necessary, 
by the direct pressure of blockade. And that military action 
should, both on moral and on practical grounds, be reduced to 
the protective function. What this implies I shall come to later. 
Meantime we have obtained a pointer which we may earlier find 
helpful when we climb the precipitous technical slopes. 

We will now set out on that climb. Asa preparation for this 
attempt in which your Council has invited me to be guide, I 
endeavoured to empty my mind of all political considerations and 
to treat the problem from a purely scientific point of view. I 
began by examining the possible forms that an international force 
might take. 

One is that proposed in the French plan. Each country 
would place permanently at the disposal of the League a number 
of units belonging to its own national force. These units would 
still be stationed in their own territory and continue to be trained 
as part of the national forces. Politically, this method may seem 
to you perhaps the most possible of acceptance. A cynic might 
prefer to say it was the least improbable. But technically, or, as 
I prefer to say, practically, it seems the most difficult path. For 
it is strewn with fissures and overhung by potential avalanches. 
It is the problem of past allied forces multiplied. 

History has many instances of different national contingents 
operating together. Their effectiveness has, to a great extent, 
varied with their number. Forces of two nations have frequently 
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combined with success, even without a supreme commander, 
although such a happy partnership as that of Wellington and 
Bliicher in 1815 has been rare. 

With the addition of more nations the difficulty has grown. 
There is nothing more illuminating than the trials and frustrations 
that Marlborough suffered, especially from the Dutch contingents, 
in the War of the Spanish Succession. 

The appointment of an inter-allied commander has tended to 


‘lighten the difficulty—up to a point. Such an appointment has 


proved more acceptable, and influential, when one of the nations 
has been unmistakably the senior partner. The Portuguese 
became truly an integral part of Wellington’s army in the Penin- 
sula. And his army at Waterloo was still more hybrid, comprising 
British, German, Belgian and Dutch units. 

But between equal partners combination and effective com- 
mand have proved less easy. There is no need to go far back in 
history for illustrations of the fact—and friction. It was only in 
face of the black crisis of March 1918 that unity of command was 
at last established on the Western Front. And contrary, perhaps, 
to popular belief the supreme command was, as Foch himself said, 
only a name. His power was in reality limited to coordination 
and conciliation. He could only coax his team along, not drive 
it. Moreover, the hitches increased with the number of the 
national contingents. The friction at Salonika, where six were 
combined—French, British, Italian, Serbs, Russians and Greeks— 
is notorious. 

There is a still more gloomy example in the international 
army formed to advance on Pekin at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion of rg00. This in purpose and in form offers perhaps the 
closest parallel in recent history to the international force with 
which it is proposed in the French plan to endow the League of 
Nations. In it eight nations were represented. And the course 
of events suggests that it was fortunate not to meet more serious 
resistance in executing its task. Moreover, the coalescence of the 
various national contingents generated an ill-feeling that, sub- 
sequently, had wider reactions. 

In the light of this past experience one can hardly view such a 
type of international force with confidence. It is true that the 
national contingents engaged would be pursuing a genuinely 
international mission, rather than a compound national mission. 
This might tend to minimise friction. But it would also miss the 
national incentive that acts as a spur even in the most ill-assorted 
team. 
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The fundamental difficulty, however, is that difficulties tend 
to increase with the increased number of contingents. As I 
understand the Covenant and its proposed supplements, each of 
the Members of the League would be called on to provide a 
contingent—if of varying size. Carry this to its logical conclusion. 
It implies that the international force would be composed of fifty- 
odd national contingents. 

What would this mean in military effect? Not merely that 
there would be a gulf of language and a void of sympathy. Taken 
from the existing armies they would be different in organisation, 
in equipment, in weapons, in ammunition, in ration-scales, in 
ration-ingredients, in transport, in training, in tactical methods. 
The sum of all these differences would make the Tower of Babel 
seem a symphony. 

To realise it, try to picture a suddenly assembled army of such 
variety operating in the field. Contingents would be relatively 
small. So they would, of course, have to be grouped in larger 
formations. 

Imagine an Army Corps made up of Serbs, Bulgars, Rouman- 
ians, Hungarians, Albanians and Greeks ! Geographical proximity, 
with its bearing on transportation, would make such groupings 
difficult to avoid. The picture baffles belief. Even if geography 
were subordinated to sympathy, at an administrative sacrifice, 
one foresees serious technical friction in the working of an army 
corps composed, let us say, of French, Poles, Czechs and Serbs. 

Difference of method no less than difference of material would, 
almost certainly, produce complications. These would become 
accentuated under the stress of battle. Moreover, the difficulties 
in the fighting line would, it seems to me, be less than those in the 
rear zone. Formations fight to some extent in compartments ; 
here the worst trouble might be the natural tendency of one 
formation to blame another for failing to take or hold a position, 
and so laying bare its own flank. In rear, however, where com- 
munications converge and cross, the chances of confusion would 
be far greater and might easily under pressure become chaos, 

The administrative area is the weak spot, the Achilles’ heel, 
of any force. For here lie its supply depots, headquarters, signal 
centres, workshops, ammunition dumps and transport lines. 
That weakness would be multiplied in a force that was a con- 
glomeration of national contingents—each requiring different 
rations to feed its men; different calibres and types of ammuni- 
tion to feed its weapons; different spare parts and tools, and each 
accustomed to function on a different system. 
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But, to picture the complications, there is no need to stretch 
probability to the point of assuming that all the fifty-odd States 
in the League of Nations had contributed contingents. Even if 
distance and weakness reduced the contingents to thirty, to twenty, 
or even to ten, the complexity of operation would still be 
immense. 

Let us frame our picture, apply it to a concrete case—an 
invasion of Roumania. Ponder the problem of conveying the 
numerous national contingents thither and of maintaining them 
when there—by rail routes that become poorer as they are pro- 
longed. Each contingent would have to cross several other 
countries, some of them with an unfriendly tradition. Think of 
the opportunities for friction, for confusion, for delays and 
obstruction—not always unpremeditated—and the recriminations 
that would ensue. The last state of the international force might 
be worse than its first. 

Are there any modifications of this method which might make 
it workable? Two occur to me. It might be agreed to entrust 
military action to a number of the larger and better armed States. 
This would simplify the practical problem. It might not give 
political satisfaction. But, assuming that it was politically 
possible, the burden might be distributed by some modern revival 
of scutage, the smaller nations paying proportionately towards 
the cost of the campaign. This vindication of international 
justice by proxy may not be equity, but it would reduce com- 
plexity. 

Another variant lies in the subdivision of the sphere of action, 
military, naval and air. Certain nations might undertake to 
provide a land force, others a sea force, others an air force. It 
would at any rate simplify the problem of operation, if not more 
than two or three national contingents made up the force in each 
sphere. It is not for me to discuss the political aspect. I have 
only tried to analyse the problem of an international force com- 
posed of national contingents, and to indicate the more possible 
alleviations of its difficulties. 

I pass now to the other form of international force—a force in 
the permanent service of the League as a super-national institution. 
It would consist of men directly enlisted, men of all nation- 
alities—although the proportion of each nationality would pre- 
sumably be governed by a quota. Politically, the creation of 
such a truly international force, entirely fresh, may seem the most 
remote prospect, but that question does not concern me here. I 


am concentrating on the technical problem, the problem of 
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practical operation. In this respect a directly enlisted force seems 
to be far superior to any other. It would overcome most of the 
technical obstacles. It could be organised and could be trained 
homogeneously. Its system of command, of communication and 
of supply, would be uniform, together with its equipment and 
armament. 

It would preferably have to adopt a single language for its 
usage. Even if two languages were insisted on, as in the League 
Secretariat, the difficulty would be no greater than in many of the 
imperial armies, past and present. indeed it would be less, for the 
personnel would be of higher intelligence than the natives who 
are enlisted in most colonial forces. 

The supply of arms and equipment might raise a difficulty; a 
political difficulty, but with a military sequel. Uniformity and 
efficiency would suffer if mixed patterns, drawn indiscriminatingly 
from the nations, were used. 

Yet if the supply was drawn mainly from one or two nations, 
those nations would have a manufacturing advantage, which would 
also be a military advantage. And a very unfortunate one 
for the League if such a nation happened to commit aggression. 
The policeman might then be at the mercy of the burglar. 

How might this difficulty be met? Initial supply might be 
arranged by agreeing to draw particular articles from particular 
nations. Britain, for illustration, might provide mortars; 
Germany, heavy machine guns; France, automatic rifles. But 
a particular nation’s particular product might not be the best 
when replacement was needed. 

Squabbles would probably arise in any system of selection. 
Moreover, it would be awkward, in case of emergency, if the 
international force were dependent on the aggressor nation for 
some essential item, and its spare parts. 

The best method, it seems to me, would be for the international 
force to have its own design department. The designs would be 
executed, on a quota, by various nations. This would not be a 
perfect system, but it might serve for a time. Eventually the 
League might take over the manufacture of munitions. 

Another objection commonly raised against the idea of an 
international force is that of morale. It is argued that the 
members of such a force would be deficient in fighting spirit. They 
would lack the will to conquer which inspires a national army, and 
that, as a result, they would be worsted if they met troops of an 
aggressor nation who were conscious of fighting for their country’s 
cause. I agree that a good cause is not in itself enough to over- 
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come superior pugnacity in a bad cause, because all men and 
nations when in a passion are apt to feel that their cause is good. 
But I think the objection is much exaggerated, both morally 
and technically. First, I will take the question of morale. In 
most professional armies national spirit has been a factor secondary 
to the soldierly spirit. In some of the most triumphant it has not 
existed at all. Even to-day the normal professional soldier does 
not stop to inquire as to the cause for which he is sent to fight. He 


‘ fights. He does not ask why. 


His moral strength lies, above all, in the soldierly spirit— 
which is cemented by discipline. It flowers into a conscious, 
or more often subconscious, sense of membership of a mystical 
cult—the martial cult. Isolation from the national life tends to 
strengthen it. If we look back in history we can see its strength. 
In the Roman Legions, from the time of Marius on, patriotism 
counted for little. Training and the soldierly spirit produced 
their triumphs. Cesar had but to address his men as quirites, 
civilians, to quell a mutiny. The same elements seem to have 
been predominant in the Swiss, Scottish and Irish soldiers of 
fortune—so-called mercenaries have formed the corps d’élite of 
many a national army. Composite nationality has made little 
difference. The French Foreign Legion achieves great feats of 
bravery and endurance despite it. Composite nationality should 
all the less affect an international force, because its members 
would not be fighting under the flag of one foreign nation. If 
called on for action, the section which belonged to the aggressor 
nation would, naturally, not be employed. It would probably 
be suspended. 

I do not think we need have much fear of the morale of a 
true international force. Esprit de corps would quickly grow. 
But if any doubt remains, it should be dispelled by reflection 
on modern conditions. Pugnacity plays a small part in the 
handling of long-range weapons, pride of craftsmanship replaces 
it. The dispassionate soldier gains in value over the impassioned. 

Pugnacity may still be important in the infantryman’s make- 
up; it is less important in the tank man. It is not required in 
the artilleryman who serves a long-range gun. It may help 
the airman when he is under fire, but except when fighting 
another machine it has no place in his action. Both the gunner 
and the airman despatch their missiles in an essentially impersonal 
spirit. Patriotic ardour will hardly improve their aim. 

Thus we may deduce that the more mechanical weapons 
become, the less will the absence of a national spirit be felt 
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in an international force; and, as a corollary, that if such a 
force is confined to long-range means of action it will avoid 
difficulties that now loom large. 

Here we have another pointer for our attempt to scale the 
technical mountain. The first, may I recall, was to organise 
the force essentially for a protective function. The second is 
to organise it essentially for long-range action as a fire agent 
rather than a shock agent. 

The appropriate form of an international force should depend, 
above all, on the nature of its employment. This demands an 
understanding of warfare. Now, it is when we come to examine 
modern conditions of war that the path really becomes clearer. 
There is a widespread assumption that a future war would open 
with some appallingly destructive surprise. Hence the awe 
which greets those who paint lurid pictures of cities suddenly 
flattened out by showers of explosives, of populations suffocated 
by new gases, of armies shrivelled up by a death-ray. Such 
pictures ignore the point as to who will prepare the war and 
wield the weapons. 

When we hear talk of the sudden unveiling of new and 
more deadly methods of war, we may find comfort in the past 
record of the European military hierarchy. We may even count 
upon the force of tradition and conservatism as an international 
force already existing to check the power of aggression! It 
saved us in the last war. The Germans possessed 11,000 aircraft, 
yet a mere 33 was the largest number ever used in a raid on 
London. All the strength of professionalism was leagued to 
prevent any large diversion of aircraft from the auxiliary service 
of familiar land and sea forces. Again, with gas, although the 
German command realised, better and earlier than its opponents, 
the futility of trying to force the barred door in France, they 
so distrusted a new key that, even when it opened the door 
in April 1915, they failed to walk through. The tale of the 
tank, and its misuse, is even more familiar to us. 

If such opportunities are forfeited in war, the attitude to 
novelty is still more hesitant in peace. It is epitomised in the 
story of the tank design that was actually submitted to the 
War Office in 1911. When unearthed from the pigeon-holes 
after the War it was found to bear the brief yet all-sufficing 
minute—*“ the man’s mad.” 

Progress there may be, but at a snail’s pace and along familiar 
lines. Anyone who has studied the present armies of Europe 
is well aware of their imperviousness to change. Their form, 
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far from being a further development upon that of 1918, resembles 
that of 1914, save for slight accretions. They are short-horned 
cattle with unwieldy infantry bodies. If I saw one of them 
suddenly begin to reduce this body of its own accord, I might 
begin to feel alarm, and to suspect the adoption of some new 
instrument. 

It is a commonplace of civilian writers to say that every 
war has been different from the last. This idea is contradicted 
by any study of war in the past, even the past half-century, so 
rapid in scientific progress. The most disconcerting develop- 
ments of the World War were foreshadowed in the American 
Civil War, fifty years earlier. The writing on the wall became 
easier to read with each war that followed. The warning it spelt 
was the paralysing power of modern firearms—which was sealed 
by the machine gun, the hopelessness of frontal attacks, the 
consequent trench stalemate. The message was perceived by 
scientific students of war in several countries. But soldiers, as 
a class, in all countries refused to read it, and individual soldiers 
who did so were unable to make their voices heard. 

The World War threw up no Napoleon. That can be no 
surprise. It is inherently impossible for a professional army of 
the modern character to give rise to genius so long as free thought 
is treated as disloyalty in the interests of uniformity. There is 
hardly one of our own historic military and naval leaders now, 
with unconscious irony, held up as patterns to the young, who 
would have escaped suppression if he had lived to-day. After 
1870 all armies copied Prussian fashions, our own included. Since 
then the self-effacing Moltke has been our model of command, 
not the forthright type of Moore or Nelson. The new fashion 
has produced good staff officers, but it has lost us leaders. 

The one man who bestrode the World War like a Colossus 
was Hiram Maxim. Generals and statesmen became helpless 
puppets in the grip of his machine gun. The machine gun was, 
and still is, the dominant fact in land warfare. 

Yet the armies of Europe are still hopefully trained on the 
old gospel of the offensive—an offensive carried out predominantly 
by infantry. No stronger proof of the power of faith over reason 
has ever been afforded than in the survival of this gospel. It 
is the more astonishing because, while the proportion of machine 
guns in the armies of Europe is now higher than during the 
War, the proportion of heavy guns and tanks has been reduced. 
For, only by these two means, used in masses, was it possible, 
against machine-gun defence, for an army to make headway. 
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At least a year of munitions’ expansion would probably be 
required before any existing army could recover the power to 
attain even the slow 1918 rate of advance. 

It is thus a safe deduction that any army which to-day 
launched an offensive campaign would soon come to a stop and 
sink helplessly into trenches, if the opposing army was adequately 
provided with machine guns. 

The problem of checking aggression is simplified if we but 
realise this truth—that for aggressive purposes armies as con- 
stituted to-day are not an investment but a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The fact of the defensive supremacy of the machine gun 
fits in admirably with the principle that international military 
action should be simply designed, in the first place, to give 
protection to the menaced State. 

Where a State has adequate machine guns, an adequately 
fortified line to place them, and adequate means of moving 
them to a threatened spot, such a State should itself be able to 
bring any land invasion to an early halt, even though assailed 
by superior numbers of men. 

This realistic idea underlies the most practical of the pro- 
posed methods of disarmament—that of qualitative disarma- 
ment. By restricting the only counter-weapons that can subdue 
the machine gun, the supremacy of the defensive may be sealed. 
These weapons are guns and tanks. Against machine guns in a 
well-entrenched or fortified position only large howitzers or 
large gun-mounting tanks will avail. A restriction on ordnance 
above four inches calibre, and of armoured vehicles above civil 
tractor weight, is required. 

How does this condition affect the question of an inter- 
national force? If a permanent and independent force were 
created, it would be advantageous to include these more powerful 
weapons in its equipment. If such a force be merely assembled 
from national contingents it would be safer to forego them, and 
to rely merely on defence-strengthening units, mainly machine- 
gunners and engineers, preferably mechanised. 

Now, the machine that was called a “‘ tankette ’’—and is 
now known as a light tank—is really a mechanised machine 
gun. It is a small and handy vehicle armoured for protection 
and running on tracks for cross-country movement. It is too 
short to cross wide trenches or high barriers. It is too small 
to carry a weapon that can penetrate the protective cover of an 
entrenched machine gun. In the attack its use is, first, to 
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reconnoitre for the large tanks, and then to provide them with 
fire-support from close range, forming a chain of movable pill- 
boxes. This use it would still fulfil in an international force 
that was equipped with large tanks. It would also be capable 
itself of an effective counter-offensive against a hostile force 
that had advanced beyond the shelter of fortifications. 

But the value of the light tank, or mechanised machine gun, 
would be felt above allin defending a frontier line against invasion. 
For, by its capacity for switching machine-gun fire rapidly to 
any threatened spot, its advent has greatly increased the power 
of modern defence. It may be a new-found antidote for 
aggression. 

From the military point of view larger weapons might not be 
essential to the international force if the national armies gave 
them up. For the invasion of national territory is improbable 
unless machine-gun resources are deficient. It follows that if 
territory cannot be invaded there can be no need to possess the 
means of ejecting an invader. 

But unless and until all the Members of the League possess 
an adequate defensive organisation, it would be wise for the 
international force to possess trench-breaking weapons. This 
reflection certainly strengthens the technical case for a permanent 
international force, independent of national armies. 

What other conclusions can we draw from examination of 
modern war conditions? First, an international force should 
not be an army of all arms. To give protection by sending a 
complete expeditionary force of all arms would be bad economy 
of force. It would be an unprofitable nuisance. For such forces 
yield a small protective value in proportion to their size, besides 
complicating supply, congesting communications and increasing 
the scope for friction. Secondly, mechanised machine guns, or 
light tanks, should in any case form the staple of the force. These 
offer the best means of fulfilling its protective function. To 
them should certainly be added engineer units, to assist in raising 
obstacles in the aggressor’s path. Thirdly, it might be well to 
include heavy tanks and heavy artillery units, under present 
conditions, and so long as few countries have an adequate frontier 
defence. It is to be hoped that such countries may see the 
wisdom of cutting down their present useless mass of infantry, 
nominally offensive but actually helpless, and of spending the 
saving on machine guns and fortifications—by which I mean 
modern fortifications, ndt massive fortresses. 

In the international force the heavy tank units and a 
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corresponding part of the light tank units should be organised as a 
self-contained striking force—a counter-striking force. Artillery 
is out of place in such a force except for light howitzers that 
can be mounted in close-support tanks. The force must be all- 
armoured and of equal mobility, or its effectiveness will suffer, 
but engineer detachments in armoured vehicles should accom- 
pany the force. The heavy artillery and the remainder of the 
mechanised machine guns would be organised in units that 
could be attached to the national army they were sent to help. 

This suggestion may seem to run counter to my earlier objec- 
tions to an army of mixed national contingents. But there is, 
actually, an essential difference between the two suggestions. 
Experience is against the grouping of numerous national con- 
tingents in an international force. But there have been many 
examples, sufficiently satisfactory, of the attachment of small 
specialist units to the army of another nation. In the last 
War, for instance, British heavy artillery units were attached 
to the Italian and Serbian armies, American engineers to the 
British army, French artillery and tank units to the American 
army, German machine-gun units to the Turkish and Bulgarian 
armies. 

I pass, now, to the question of aircraft in an international 
force. If counter-offensive action is required against the 
aggressor’s army, the air weapon is the most effective instru- 
ment, on the score of time alone. Directed against the invader’s 
line of supply and the bridges on his avenues of approach, it 
might paralyse his advance at an early stage. The time factor 
is so vital that an international air force is a more essential check 
on aggression than an international land force. 

But there is a further problem, and greater problem—that 
of countering aggression by air. Military conservatism makes 
it probable that the chief effort of any aggressor State will be 
thrown into the traditional channel of land invasion. This, 
consequently, is, in scale, the largest danger. But it is also the 
least dangerous. Land invasion will be slow to start, and easy 
to stop. In contrast, air attack can be launched simultaneously 
with the outbreak of war. And there is at present no adequate 
means of defence against it, nor is there any on the horizon. 
Most of the claims made for anti-aircraft guns will not bear 
analysis, and every increase in the speed of aircraft has increased 
the handicap of defending aircraft in trying to intercept raids. 
Difficult as it has always been on land to bring an opponent to 
battle against his will, it is far more difficult with the forces 
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of the air, which manceuvre in three dimensions and at fifty 
times the speed. 

Air attack must, perforce, be answered by attack. If the 
aggressor’s air attack be confined to purely military objectives, 
the answer has less difficulty than otherwise. For the army 
standing on the defensive will be less vulnerable than the 
invader, and its nourishment will be less precarious. But an 
aggressor may strike at civil objectives—the centres of govern- 
ment, population and industry—counting on swift demoralisation 
to produce the surrender of the assailed State, and so to con- 
front the League of Nations with a fait accompli likely to weaken 
its solidarity and deter its members from intervention. 

More probable still is that any aggressor will place a liberal 
interpretation on the term “ military objective,” and will strike 
at the ports, the bases, and the munition centres on which the 
opposing army depends. Not merely logic, but common-sense 
will be on his side. It seems absurd to contend that while a 
munition store in the field is a military objective, a munition 
factory is not. It seems equally absurd to argue that troops 
can only be attacked when in an indefinite geographical zone— 
popularly called ‘the front.” They are justifiable targets 
whether they are assembling in barracks, moving by railway, 
or disembarking at ports. The past distinctions between military 
and civil objectives has rested far less on any legal definition 
than on the simple physical fact that the enemy’s army was 
in the way and acted as a shield to the country behind. To-day, 
aircraft can jump over the shield—war used to be draughts, it 
has become halma. 

But the impracticability of a distinction is an asset to the 
unscrupulous. And a State that has broken the Covenant is 
not likely to suffer from minor scruples. Barracks lie in cities, 
railways pass through them, docks lie beside them. Hence it 
will be easy for the assailant to blend moral with military effect, 
to spread fear among the people while striking at the military 
roots of armed resistance. 

The only deterrent or limitation will be the fear of reprisal, 
on a greater scale, and at an early moment. This inescapable 
fact confronts us with an unpalatable conclusion. On land and 
at sea it will be possible and profitable for the League to avoid 
offensive action. In the air, however, the offensive is forced 
upon it by the conditions. 

Can the nature of this air-offensive action at least be restricted ? 


Such a limitation seems more practically possible. Action might 
12 
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begin with a warniry on an impressive scale, a much magnified 
replica of our own practice in ‘Iraq and on the North-West 
Frontier. The international air force would fly over the aggres- 
sor’s territory in such force as to defy attack, dropping tons of 
warning manifestos instead of tons of bombs. If this failed in 
its purpose, offensive air action could still be kept within bounds 
by confining it to a course as potentially effective as it would be 
relatively non-aggressive. This course would be that of a sus- 
tained attack on the aggressor’s munition factories and aerodromes. 
His aggressive power might thus be quelled at its source. 

What should be the form of an international air force, if 
formed? The same considerations seem to apply as to a land 
force—but with lessened force. The remoteness of the plane on 
which aircraft act, and their freedom from communications in 
movement, reduce the difficulties. A permanent force, raised 
by direct enlistment, would still seem preferable. But an air 
force composed of national contingents would not be exposed 
to the grave technical complications that a land force of this 
nature would suffer. The successful formation of the inde- 
pendent air force of 1918 appears a reasonably good augury. 

Then there is the question of composition. For the reasons 
already suggested, bombing machines would be indispensable. 
Fighting machines alone would not suffice to inspire confidence, 
if an aggressor launched an air offensive, even though that 
offensive was ostensibly aimed at military objectives. 

Time and space compel me to cut short this examination of 
the problems of organising the international force. But one 
problem remains that must be touched upon—the problem of 
station. If a permanent international force were created, where 
should it be posted? The objections to a base, or bases, in 
national territory are obvious. Concentration at Geneva, assum- 
ing that the Swiss Government agreed, might mean an incon- 
venient confinement in case of distant emergency. Its strategic 
disposition might be improved if a wider grouping were adopted 
with detachments in the Saar, Danzig, and perhaps in certain 
of the mandated territories. This might help to anticipate 
some of the situations that are foreseeable. Even so it would 
seem wise to arrange for other potential bases, which would 
imply the creation of fresh extra-national territories. The 
problem of station, however, is more political than technical. 
The chief conclusion is that political arrangements would be 
simpler with an air force than a land force because the technical 
limitations on its movement are slighter. 
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But to speak of conclusions is really too strong. My purpose 
here has been merely spade-work, to uncover some of the root- 
problems, and to leave others to draw conclusions. 


Summary of Discussion 


THE CHAIRMAN, Lorp DavIEs, said that it was a great advantage 
to have the subject discussed by a military officer from the purely 
technical standpoint, when so many people dismissed the idea of an 

_international force as quite impracticable. Captain Liddell Hart had 
been described as ‘‘ the new Clausewitz.”” Clausewitz had enunciated 
the doctrine that war was an instrument of national policy. He 
hoped that in future it would be regarded only as a police action for 
the prevention of aggression and the enforcement of the decrees of a 
properly constituted international authority. 

In existing political conditions the first essential was to lay down 
the general principles on which any scheme of the kind should be 
established. It was recognised in civilised communities that the right 
use of force was limited to the performance of the police function ; 
could the same principle be applied to international relationships? 
If an international force were brought into being under the control 
of an international authority, the distinction between the so-called 
laws of war and the laws of peace would be obliterated. There would 
be a single code for the use of force, and the action of the international 
police force would be totally different from that of armies under the 
existing system, where war was regarded as a duel between nations 
and the primary preoccupation was to get the blow in first. 

With regard to the munition supply, he thought it safer to divide 
production between the countries, so that the international authority 
would have several sources on which to draw and no single nation 
would be able to commandeer all the stores for its own purposes. 
This was preferable to an attempt to produce all the supplies on 
international territory. 


Mr. Henry NEVINSON asked if, since light tanks would take the 
place of cavalry, that expensive and almost obsolete armament could 
be abolished. He also asked what part British naval forces would play 
in the international force. Action against an aggressor country, if 
it were to begin by blockade, would start from the sea, over which 
the British fleet had long boasted control. Blockade was the most 
savage form of attack possible, as it touched the whole population. 
He had witnessed the terrible results of our blockade in Germany at 
the time of the Armistice. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT said that under international law as it 
existed in the greater part of the world, the legitimate uses of military 
force were, broadly speaking, two, the maintenance of internal order 
and the preservation of world order by collective defence against 
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aggression. But this broad generalisation had rough edges: it was 
not to be expected that the organisation of international government 
should have reached an advanced stage of precision after only fourteen 
years. The essential thing was to get public opinion behind the 
international law which provided for collective defence. 

The advocates of an international police force would do well to 
state plainly that collective force was to be used only for the main- 
tenance of peace by defence against aggression, and not for the enforce- 
ment of judgments or for punishment of wrong-doers. To encourage 
the habit of thinking of other people’s armies and navies as intended 
for mutual assistance, French, German and Italian warships might 
be invited to take part in British naval manceuvres, and detachments 
of foreign troops might be included in military manceuvres. The 
cooperation of national armies and navies would be simplified by 
international control of the manufacture of munitions, which though 
produced in various countries would be made to the design of the 
international authority. 

Was it not possible to get rid of national military aircraft within 
fifteen years by three stages? The military aircraft surviving after 
that period would all be under international control. Their main 
purpose would be to prevent the use of commercial planes as bombers. 
In such an international force, would not fighters and scouts suffice 
without bombers ? 


CapTAIN LippELL Hart said that the last war had shown that 
cavalry had no place in attack; one machine gun could stop any 
amount of cavalry. Even in the triumphs achieved by the cavalry 
in Palestine, the German machine-gun units were able to retreat 
intact. 

Coercive action against an aggressor should be, primarily, by the 
indirect pressure of boycott, only supplemented if necessary by the 
direct pressure of blockade. Anybody who knew Germany intimately 
realised the tremendous power of blockade, and also its inevitable 
cruelty. His whole argument had been to make the point that it 
was the protective function of the police which should be fulfilled by 
the international force. He had not dealt with the naval aspect of 
the question because he had not had time to think out all its impli- 
cations—the greatest source of trouble in the treatment of such 
problems was the readiness of people to prescribe remedies which they 
had not time to think out. 

Though it might be ideal in principle to include foreign troops and 
foreign warships in manceuvres, one had to take human nature as 
one found it; the proposal had all the difficulties of mixing national 
contingents in the international army, and this he considered the 
most difficult method to attempt. The abolition of all national air 
forces was first and foremost a political question; technically he 
could see no objection to it if political conditions allowed. And if 
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human nature developed to a point where that was possible, the 
abolition of bombers might well be practicable. 


PROFESSOR H. A. SMITH raised the question of the station of the 
troops. Peace and war were essentially continuous, and in time of 
peace naval and military forces were disposed according to the likeli- 
hood of danger in time of war. But an international authority could 
not make such dispositions because it was bound to assume that all 
its members were equally well-behaved until they showed themselves 
otherwise; to imply that some particular State was a likely aggressor 
by directing precautions against it was to start the fight spiritually. 

The whole problem was part of something much bigger. An inter- 
national force assumed an international judicature and legislature ; 
it was impossible to take one of the elements and work it apart from 
the other two. And before a super-State could be set up men must 
be agreed on the purpose which it was to serve. An international 
legislature would either have authority to change frontiers or it would 
not have that authority; if it had, the French would not accept it, 
and if it had not, the Germans would not accept it. That was the 
fundamental difficulty. History, in the case of the federation of the 
American colonies, suggested that the vital power of dealing with 
frontiers, the sore spot in world politics, would not be granted to any 
world legislature; the American colonies inserted into the Constitu- 
tion the rule that no State could have its frontiers changed without 
its own consent. It was useless to talk about an international army 
until that difficulty had been overcome. 


CAPTAIN LIDDELL Hart agreed that the international force would 
be handicapped by its inability to make dispositions beforehand, but 
detachments in the international areas of the Saar and of Danzig 
would be in relation to some of the problems ahead and could be 
reinforced without the action being more aggressive than the rein- 
forcement of the police in Trafalgar Square. 

The question of an international force could not be separated from 
that of an internitional State, and he would be the last to minimise 
the difficulty of the political problem which had first to be solved. 
But it seemed to him illogical for people in Great Britain to dismiss 
the idea of a super-State as absurd, when the union of England, Scot- 
land and Wales provided an example of its achievement. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE regretted that the speaker had 
not dealt with the naval aspect of the question. He wondered who 
would be willing to serve in the international manceuvres suggested 
by Dr. Maxwell Garnett; certainly he would not. No doubt the 
British, French and Italian warships would be escorted by Polish 
destroyers and Swiss motor-boats. 

The foundation of the whole structure, human feeling, had been 
lost sight of. Nations were ready to fight for their national ideals ; 
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one had only to look at the attitude of Japan to realise that war was 
a possibility nearer than it had been since 1919. And if nations were 
prepared to fight in contravention of the Kellogg Pact and against the 
rest of the civilised world, they were not likely to observe conventions 
for the conduct of war, and the fighting was likely to be of the most 
bitter and severe nature. Therefore an international police force 
would have to deal with large and organised armed forces; a police 
force was no good, it must be a thoroughly organised army, navy and 
air force. 

With regard to the morale of such a force, it was his experience in 
commanding Englishmen that discipline and pride in the service were 
not sufficient without a cause which stimulated their patriotism to 
make men face the incredible hardships and dangers of war. They 
would not face death or mutilation for some vague notion of supporting 
the policy of a League of Nations with which they might not be in 
sympathy. 

CAPTAIN LIDDELL Hart said that his address was not intended 
to advocate the formation of an international force, but to deal with 
it scientifically. An understanding of war by those who wished for 
peace might have done something in the years before 1914 to avert 
the last war. Certainly, rules for war had not been kept; but the 
point of qualitative disarmament was that it laid down rules for 
peace. There was a large body of experience to indicate that nations 
would in peace time keep conventions they had made of their own 
accord. If they were practical conventions they would act as a check 
at least. 

The international force would be a police force in function, but in 
composition, as he had sketched it, it would be organised to check an 
adventurer on the frontier, with tank units and heavy artillery and 
an air force of bombing as well as fighting units. The only definite 
qualification he had suggested on their action was that direct action 
should be aimed at disarming the aggressor at the source of its supply 
of armaments. Undoubtedly national spirit was an important element 
in the fighting spirit of the modern British soldier and sailor. History, 
however, provided many examples of magnificent fighting forces whose 
impulse was in no way national, but derived from esprit de corps and 
the soldierly spirit. 


Group CapTaIN LeIGH MALLory suggested that the difficulty 
which arose in attacking the aggressor’s sources of munitions on 
account of the situation of factories in populous districts might be 
met by dropping leaflets stating that such and such munitions works 
would be bombed and warning the population to clear out. He 
agreed that an international air force composed of a great many 
nationals could be formed in peace time, but a nation which went to 
the length of becoming an aggressor would undoubtedly have taken 
the step of finding out the size of the air force it would have to contend 
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with. Consequently, in the first few weeks of war the international 
force might lose most of its outfit of aircraft and a high percentage 
of its pilots. That would mean that training of pilots must suddenly 
start on an enormous scale; all kinds of new nationals would be 
coming in, possibly without knowing the international languages. 
Also, aircraft which would have to be manufactured in several different 
countries might be even more difficult to replace than the pilots. 
There might, of course, be a large reserve of aircraft, but on the scale 
required it would be so expensive that, in view of the grumbling 
against the cost of the League, it would be impossible to contemplate it. 


CAPTAIN LIDDELL Hart said that the suggestion to warn the 
population to clear out by dropping leaflets was useful. An aggressor 
nation would certainly take into account the international force, but 
such a force could only come into existence as part of a comprehensive 
disarmament convention, which it was to be presumed would lay 
severe restrictions on production and would provide for supervision, 
so that secret preparation on any large scale would be improbable. 

The language question and the replacement of destroyed material 
were also difficulties, but since the international force could only come 
into being when the conscience of the world was behind it, there 
would probably be backing for an adequate reserve. And by that 
time there would probably also be a language that was sufficiently 
international. 

The question of officers was obviously a difficulty; in unscrupulous 
hands the international force would be a danger, but commanders 
with a real judgment of men would be able, as in every other army, 
to sift the nincompoops and adventurers. 














AND THE POLISH CORRIDOR! 


By Dr. REINHARD HAFERKORN 


DANZIG 





THE other day a journalist with a vast experience in Geneva 
told me that international reporters are simply bored by the 
steady recurrence of disputes between Danzig and Poland in the 
meetings of the League of Nations Council. About the same time 
I read in an English daily paper an article about Danzig and 
Poland, in which the writer expressed the view that it was absurd 
and ridiculous that a pigmy republic of less than 400,000 inhabi- 
tants should keep on bothering a powerful State with a population 
of more than 30,000,000. The following statement, by Mr. 
Yeats-Brown, appeared in the September 1932 number of The 
Spectator : 


“Germany intends to have Danzig and the Corridor; I have no 
brief for her. I deplore the fact that several million Germans would 
shed their blood for this cause, but since it is a fact, and since the Poles 
certainly cannot be talked out of their territory, how will the matter be 
settled except by arms? I believe there must be a war in Europe; the 
best we can hope for is that it will soon be over, and that it will not 
spread.” 


These are three different views of a situation which is becoming 
more and more dangerous and which cannot help attracting the 
attention of the whole world. Not only the existence of the 
League of Nations as a legal institution, but the welfare of every 
European nation is at stake in Danzig. It is no use trying to 
evade an unpleasant and bewildering subject, we have to face the 
problem here and now. 

I will not deal at any great length with the origin of the 
present situation, but will point out a few facts which are essential 
for the correct interpretation of the present state of affairs. 

There is no denying the fact that the solution of the problem 
of Germany’s eastern frontier as set down in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles has proved to be highly unsatisfactory, not only for 
Germany, but also for Poland. The Polish Corridor in its 
present form is only a partial realisation of Poland’s political 
dreams. According to the Polish claims put before the Peace 


1 Paper read at Chatham House on October 6th, 1932, Mr. Mervyn S. 
Macdonnell in the Chair. 
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Conference, the territory by which a free outlet to the sea should 
be secured for Poland included, not only the Free City of Danzig, 
but also large strips of the Prussian province of Pomerania and 
nearly the whole of East Prussia. These claims were backed up 
by France, as they were in keeping with Monsieur Clemenceau’s 
objective to smash Germany to atoms, thus making her for ever 
worthless as a balancing factor in European politics. If it had 
not been for Mr. Lloyd George the Poles would undoubtedly have 
~ succeeded in having Danzig incorporated in the new Polish State. 
They, however, failed to press home their claims, and the resent- 
ment arising from this failure is one of the main incentives of the 
present Polish policy directed against Danzig. 

For Germany, on the other hand, it is unbearable that a large 
portion of her territory should be separated for ever from the 
Reich. ‘ Augur,” in his book Eagles Black and White, is per- 
fectly right in stating Germany’s case as follows : 


“The Corridor creates a break in the territorial continuity of the 
Reich. Self-contained States aim at having an unbroken ring-defence 
of national frontiers.” 


This statement holds true for Germany as well as for any other 
European State. Any nation, in the age of the modern national 
State, would strongly resent any attempt at breaking up its 
territory into pieces. Here we have a psychological factor of the 
greatest importance which cannot be overlooked in any circum- 
stances. 

There is, on the one hand, a nation which, owing to particularly 
favourable conditions at the end of the Great War, regained her 
political independence and is trying her utmost to reach the goal 
of national ambition—to be recognised as a Great Power amongst 
her equals. 

On the other hand, there is a Great Power which has at the 
same time been reduced to an inferior status and is doing her 
utmost to remove the discriminations set up against her. 

The vital interests, it seems, of the two Powers are at variance, 
and the antagonism between them is so intense that there is no 
chance for things to right themselves. The matter must be taken 
up by the statesmen of Europe and something must be done, first 
and foremost, at that spot where the clash of the two conflicting 
Powers is most strongly felt—in Danzig. 

The Free City of Danzig is a compromise which owes its 
existence to the attempt on the part of the peace-makers to serve 
two masters. The territory, the population, the national feeling 
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of Danzig are, and always have been, indisputably German. 
Danzig, therefore, was not included in the Polish State, but 
constituted as a Free City with German language and culture. 
But at the same time it was closely tied to Poland as her natural 
outlet to the sea. Its harbour was made an independent institu- 
tion whose administration was handed over to a Harbour Board 
which flies its own flag; the Free City was incorporated in the 
Polish Customs area, and its railway system (except a few local 
lines) was transferred to the Polish State. In a word, everything 
was done to secure, by the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles and 
the subsequent Conventions between Danzig and Poland, the 
political and cultural independence of Danzig as a German city, 
while at the same time it was made to form an economic unity 
with Poland. 

It is a common saying that it is very hard to serve two masters, 
but what has been attempted in the case of Danzig almost amounts 
to the futile endeavour to square the circle. 

Although at first there was some hope that the system would 
work well with goodwill on both sides and with the League of 
Nations as a protector of the Free City, represented by a resident 
League of Nations High Commissioner as an arbitrator in disputes 
likely to spring up, the subsequent development has shown that 
the vital interests of Danzig are incompatible with the national 
interests of Poland. 

As I have already pointed out, Poland has from the very outset 
resented the independent status of her “‘ outlet to the sea,” and 
from the very beginning it has therefore been a principal goal of 
Polish policy to undermine Danzig’s independence. There may 
have once existed a plan for seizing Danzig by military force. As 
soon, however, as such an action seemed inopportune in view of 
the unfavourable attitude of the Great Powers towards it, Poland 
adopted a cunning policy of ‘‘ peaceful penetration ”’ which has 
three main goals :— 


1. To strengthen her political influence within the territory of the 
Free City ; 

2. To increase the Polish element in the Danzig population ; 

3. To force Danzig on its knees by economic pressure. 


Let me illustrate my three points by a few examples. 

I. Poland’s first attempt at strengthening her political 
influence within the Danzig territory was made about ten years 
ago, when she tried to make the harbour of Danzig into what 
amounts to a Polish naval and military base, although it is 
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stipulated in the Constitution of the Free City that Danzig shall 
never be used for military purposes. As a result of long and 
passionate disputes, the Westerplatte peninsula was allocated to 
Poland for the temporary storage of war materials. Ever since, 
the Danzig authorities have never ceased to point out that the 
new Polish harbour in Gdynia would be the most convenient place 
for setting up a munition depot, but although the Polish national 
port is now in an advanced state of completion, there is no sign 
~ of the Poles withdrawing from the Westerplatte. 

Another question which comes in here concerns the entry of 
Polish naval units into the harbour of Danzig. As long as the 
Port of Gdynia was not yet available, the Polish warships had the 
privilege of entering the harbour of Danzig at any time they liked. 
When the Convention regulating this expired in 1931 Poland 
failed to obtain an extension of her rights. She, however, refused 
to accept the unfavourable decision of the League of Nations 
Council, and this led up directly to the incident in connection with 
the visit of a British flotilla to Danzig in June 1932. A Polish 
destroyer met the British ships at the entrance to the harbour of 
Danzig, and later on followed them to their mooring-places in the 
harbour, without previously having obtained the permission of 
the Danzig authorities. Poland explained what was considered 
to be an act of open defiance of the rights of the Danzigers as a 
mere act of courtesy towards the British flotilla, which was more- 
over in keeping with her obligations to conduct the foreign affairs 
of the Free City. The dispute was at last settled by Danzig 
voluntarily granting certain new privileges to Poland in a protocol 
which was signed on the 12th August, 1932. 

A third problem which has to be touched in this connection 
is the obligation on the part of Poland to remove the administra- 
tion of the Corridor Railways away from Danzig. A decision to 
this effect was made by the High Commissioner on 14th January, 
1932, but it was only very recently, after repeated complaints by 
the Danzig Senate, that Poland consented to fulfil her obligation. 
She undoubtedly did it with great reluctance, as the families of the 
Polish railway officials in Danzig are the backbone of the Polish 
minority. This leads me to my second point. 

2. Poland uses every means to strengthen the Polish element 
in Danzig, which constitutes only a very small minority compared 
with the 96 per cent. of German population. The principal 
question is, What are the rights of those Polish inhabitants who, 
like a large number of Germans, are not naturalised citizens of the 
Free City? Poland put forward a claim that every Pole living 
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in Danzig should, as a matter of course, have the same rights as a 
full-fledged Danzig citizen. The dispute had to be dealt with by 
the Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague, and 
the decision was entirely in favour of Danzig: The Poles shall 
have only the right of being treated on the same level with other 
foreigners. 

Most of the disputes which I have so far mentioned might be 
classified as petty warfare. It is in the economic sphere of life 
that the really great issues are at stake. 

3. The economic struggle of the Free City of Danzig is a matter 
of life and death. When Danzig was separated from the Reich, 
the Poles were eager to predict a new era of economic enterprise 
and remarkable growth for Danzig, now in the closest connection 
with its Polish hinterland to which it is tied inextricably. The 
first few years seemed to confirm these prophecies, particularly 
the years of 1926 and 1927, when Poland benefited by the conse- 
quences of the general strike in Great Britain and increased her 
coal exports to an extent never dreamt of before. But since 1928 
the competition of the new Polish port in Gdynia made itself felt 
more strongly, and the world-wide economic crisis was not long 
in aggravating the economic situation of Danzig to the highly 
critical state which it has reached at the present moment. 

As I have said, Poland in due time started a campaign of 
peaceful penetration, after she had become aware of the fact that 
other means were out of the question, The first bid she made in 
this direction was to construct a national harbour on Polish soil, 
Gdynia, pretending that the capacity of the port of Danzig was too 
small for handling all the produce of the Polish hinterland. It is 
true that in the days of the coal boom in 1926 the Danzig harbour 
was congested for a certain period, but owing to favourable 
natural conditions the facilities for extending the wharfage area of 
the harbour are practically unlimited. However that may be, 
there would perhaps have been enough trade for both harbours 
to live in normal times of economic development, although from 
the very outset there has been a marked tendency on the part of 
the Polish Government to favour Gdynia to the disadvantage of 
Danzig. A policy of monopolising the Polish trade in the form of 
State-subsidised and State-controlled syndicates has proved to 
be a very effective means of eliminating the Danzig merchants 
from their time-honoured intermediary position. 

As against this Polish competition, the Danzigers have been 


1 This advisory opinion was given on 4th February, 1932. (Text: Permanent 
Court of International Justice, Series A/B, No. 44.} 
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severely handicapped by the necessity of carrying on their business 
on purely economic lines. In Gdynia, economic considerations 
are decidedly secondary to political aims. The new harbour is 
a magnificent tribute to the national ambition and the unswerving 
energy of the new Poland, but it is bad business. The struggle 
between the two ports, which are at a distance of only eleven miles 
from each other, is not a fair competition between equals, and 
there is no illusion whatever as to its final result unless something 
_ is done at the eleventh hour to bring about an understanding. 
The world-wide economic crisis came as a powerful ally for the 
Poles in their endeavour to leave Danzig high and dry as their 
natural outlet to the sea. Last May (1932) proved the fatal 
month when the total figures of the exports and imports of 
Gdynia surpassed, for the first time, those of Danzig, thus 
pushing home the critical situation to the man of the meanest 
intelligence. 

It was but natural that, in view of such gloomy prospects, the 
Danzig Senate urged that General Haking’s decision, of 15th 
August, 1921, according to which Poland is legally bound to 
“make full use of the harbour of Danzig” should be made 
imperative on Poland. The League of Nations Council, before 
which the matter was taken, fully supported the Danzig claim, 
and a commission of experts was appointed for the purpose of 
giving a practical interpretation of what full utilisation meant. 
The report of the commission! is in many important points in 
favour of Danzig, leaving certain highly complicated matters un- 
touched and recommending direct negotiations between the con- 
flicting parties. The experts have not withheld their conviction 
that unless a change in Polish policy takes place immediately 
Danzig is on the brink of economic death. Ceci tuera cela ! 

The imminent danger of disaster is furthermore accentuated 
by other measures of economic warfare which the Poles have 
lately undertaken. Alleging that Danzig has systematically 
abused certain privileges granted by the Warsaw Convention of 
1921, the Poles have put a ban on Danzig goods, thus establishing 
the absurd fact that a State which has been compelled to live in a 
customs union with another State is threatened to be ruined by a 
tariff war waged upon it by its partner. 

There are two points at issue: one is the question of the so- 
called Danzig contingents (i.e. certain commodities which Danzig 
has a right to import at a low tariff from Germany for consumption 


1 The League Council adopted this report on roth May, 1932. 
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in the home market), and the other is the question of what in 
German is called passiver Veredelungsverkehy and in French 
trafic passif de finissage, according to which Danzig firms are 
entitled to send semi-manufactured goods to Germany for finishing 
and to re-import them free of duty. 

The Polish authorities declared that the Danzigers have for 
years imported large quantities of goods wholly. manufactured in 
Germany, and thus caused a loss of about 45,000,000 zloty 
(approximately {1,500,000 at the present rate of exchange) to the 
Polish Treasury, and accordingly urged that these privileges, apt 
to be thus abused, should be given up by Danzig on the ground 
that it had been agreed that after the lapse of ten years a readjust- 
ment of the respective clauses of the Warsaw Convention should 
be possible. 

The underlying Polish point of view is clearly this: the ten 
years were to give Danzig a chance to adjust its economic life to 
its natural partner, but it has failed to do so; under the pressure 
of the economic crisis it is impossible for Poland to let things go on 
like this; it is of vital importance for her to fill in the gap in her 
tariff wall; quick action being needed, she had no alternative but 
to take the matter into her own hands. 

The Danzig point of view may be described as follows: the 
privileges were given to Danzig on account of its German character, 
the industrial life of the Free City being based on the collaboration 
with German firms; these rights are at the present moment more 
valuable than ever for Danzig in view of the mortal blow dealt to 
its economic existence by the construction of the port of Gdynia; 
there is no clause in the Warsaw Convention stipulating that 
products finished abroad must not be put on the Polish market, 
since such a clause would be incompatible with the spirit of an 
agreement designed to help to keep Danzig’s economic life intact. 

Danzig appealed in this matter to the High Commissioner, who 
issued a provisional ruling, on 26th October, 1931, upholding the 
appeal. But it was not until August 1932 that the high tension 

resulting from this economic warfare was eased by an official 
declaration of the Polish Government to the effect that they would 
try to influence the Polish people to discontinue the present 
economic boycott of Danzig.1 But so far as I can see no steps 
have yet been taken to give up the control by Polish inspectors 
and “‘experts’’ of Danzig firms which was established several 
months ago. 
The boycott movement, of which I have only pointed out 


1 Second protocol. 
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some principal features, combines with another factor to reduce 
the customs union between Danzig and Poland to an absurdity. 
Since the tariff policy in the united customs area is entirely 
dictated by the needs of the more powerful of the two partners, 
Danzig is bound to carry out even regulations which are distinctly 
directed against its own economic interests. The result of the 
Polish campaign for economic self-sufficiency has been that 
Danzig’s share in the customs revenue has dwindled down to an 
amount which is too small even to pay for the Customs House 
administration. 

These examples will, I hope, suffice to illustrate the present 
situation in Danzig. In some cases I have gone a little more 
into detail to throw into relief the arguments used on either side. 

Summing up, I should like to say this. Danzig, economically 
part of the Polish Corridor, but German throughout in its culture, 
is gradually being ousted from the position which was given to it 
by the peacemakers at Paris. Its only means of defence is a legal 
machinery working very clumsily, whereas its opponent has 
every resource at its disposal. It is seriously handicapped by its 
smallness as against a large State with a numerous population. 
In the disputes continually arising between Danzig and Poland 
there is a certain narrow margin within which an understanding 
is possible. Questions of a more or less juridical character can be 
settled, after all, by arbitration. But as soon as the vital issues 
touching the root of Danzig’s economic existence are at stake, an 
unbridgeable gap appears. Certain measures adopted by the 
Poles in their endeavour to eliminate Danzig from her national 
trade and commerce are nothing short of a violation of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Conditions have changed considerably since 1919. 
Nobody could have possibly foreseen the economic development 
of the world which was eventually to lead up toa general crisis, 
and on the part of Poland to astrong bid fornational self-sufficiency 
combined with increasing political resentment. The construction 
of the Polish national harbour, which is the direct outcome of 
these tendencies, constitutes an entirely new factor, and the 
competition of Gdynia and Danzig is the key to the problem of 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor. The question of how Poland is 
to make full use of the harbour of Danzig is still pending decision. 
As a gloomy foreboding, Count Gravina met a sudden death, 
partly no doubt due to overstrain of work, before he was able to 
give his verdict. It is safe to say that he was the first to realise 
fully that it was no longer for a High Commissioner only to find 
a correct and binding interpretation of legal clauses, but that it 
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needed an attempt to adjust the provisions made in the Treaty 
of Versailles and the subsequent Conventions to altered conditions. 
This will also be the task, as difficult as it is important, for the 
successor of Count Gravina in the post of High Commissioner, 
whoever he may be. Should his endeavours fail, this would be a 
sure proof that it is high time for a revision of the Treaty, so far 
as Danzig is concerned. 

I am not going to make any definite proposals for such a 
readjustment; I only want to say this. Steps should he taken 
immediately to safeguard the existence of the Free City of Danzig, 
and thus avert disaster from it, if necessary by loosening the 
economic ties by which it is connected with Poland for better for 
worse. 

But it must be clearly understood that this cannot be a 
definitive solution of the problem. There is only one alternative 
which is equivalent to a final readjustment. Either Danzig and 
even East Prussia are left to the mercy of a youthful Poland 
which is eager to gain a commanding position on the coast of the 
Baltic; or the Polish Corridor, including Danzig, is handed back 
to Germany with the full intention of granting her a right to live 
and an equal status as a Great Power, which she has been for 
centuries. The pro-Polish solution would only exacerbate the 
wound inflicted upon Germany in the East, whereas a pro-German 
solution would introduce an element of stability by which even 
Poland would benefit in the long run. 


Summary of Discussion 


THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. MERvyN S. MACDONNELL, referred to the 
three heads under which Dr. Haferkorn had spoken of peaceful pene- 
tration in Danzig by Poland, peaceful only in the sense that it was 
non-military. There had been reports of a project of military occupa- 
tion as an aftermath of the Vilna episode, but he did not think’Poland 
would give herself the luxury of such an adventure. The attempt to 
increase Poland’s political influence and to increase the Polish popula- 
tion in Danzig might be described as petty warfare, the pin-pricking 
being by no means confined to the one side; as Dr. Haferkorn had 
said, however, it was the third head, the economic pressure exerted by 
Poland, which was the important matter. In speaking of the blow 
to Danzig’s existence given by the construction of Gdynia, Dr. Hafer- 
korn had not indicated all Poland’s reasons. The first reason was 
national pride and Poland’s desire to have her own port on her own 
soil, a legitimate aspiration at a time when nationalism was surging 
through Europe. The second reason, upheld by competent experts, 
was that a country with a population of from 30 to 35 million should 
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be able in normal times to keep more than one port busy. The third 
was that the port of Danzig had indisputably been acting against 
Polish interests by holding up munitions at the time when Warsaw was 
threatened by the Bolshevik invasion. That incident created very 
strong feeling among the Poles and warmed them up to the extent of 
insisting on building a port of their own. With a proper agreement 
between the two ports there should be no difficulty in a heavy exporting 
and importing country like Poland employing both ports; the con- 
gestion at Danzig at the time of the British coal strike, which caused 
 aloss of orders for Poland because the port was inadequately equipped, 
was a demonstration of this. 

On the general situation between Danzig and Poland, it was clear 
that neither side had ever made a genuine effort to work the only 
important part of their relations—namely, the economic part. Instead 
of seeing how the thing could be made to work practically, both had 
merely endeavoured to make political capital out of the situation. In 
pre-War days the main stream of traffic had been east to west, and 
special facilities had been given to Russian and Polish traffic going to 
Bremen or Hamburg. The flow of trade now was definitely south to 
north, and both Gdynia and Danzig were at the end of a long line of 
communications, and a spirit of compromise was needed to deal with 
the new conditions. Unfortunately, that spirit appeared to be absent, 
and without it no amount of arbitral decisions by the League of Nations 
or the Permanent Court of International Justice would make any 
difference to the situation. 


Mr. PotrAkorFF said that Dr. Haferkorn had quoted a sentence from 
a book he. as “ Augur,’”’ had written on the question of the Corridor, 
but had taken it from its context, which was a demonstration of the 
fallacy of Dr. Haferkorn’s whole argument. But he would not discuss 
the German presentation or the Polish presentation; there was a third 
point of view, that of Danzig. Dr. Haferkorn had mentioned the three 
protocols signed by the President of the Senate, on 13th August, 
1932, which had brought some alleviation by establishing a régime for 
the entrance of Polish war vessels into Danzig and by easing the boy- 
cott, but he had not said that the boycott was bilateral, nor that 
officials of the Senate were inspired from Berlin to resist the signing of 
the protocols, which were only agreed to at the last minute after pres- 
sure by Count Gravina. For the last two years the whole of the 
budget of Danzig, which was in deficit, had been carried by hidden 
subsidies from Germany with a view to enabling the Free City to 
stand out against economic rapprochement with Poland. 

Dr. Haferkorn had said that the ideal solution would be to give 
Danzig and the Corridor to Germany. What would the position of 
Danzig be in that event? Poland must exist and must have some 
port on the Baltic. This would mean that the whole of Poland’s trade 
would go to whatever port was allotted, and none at all would then go 
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through Danzig. Danzig could not exist without her hinterland, and 
the natural hinterland of Danzig was not the Corridor but the whole of 
Poland. If Poland was independent of Danzig, the latter would 
become nothing more than a German garrison town. 


CAPTAIN CHRISTIE put a number of questions to the lecturer. What 
was the extent of Germany’s trade with East Prussia through the 
Corridor, and in what way had it been affected by the existence of the 
Corridor? Was it not a mistake from the start to tie the Free City of 
Danzig, with its high standard of living, toacountry like Poland, with 
a much lower standard of living? Was not the cost of unloading ships 
in Gdynia considerably less than that in Danzig and were not longer 
working hours allowed there than by Danzig trade unions? How could 
full use of the port of Danzig be imposed if Polish merchants and 
exporters preferred to give Gdynia the preference ? 

His own impression in visiting Danzig and Gdynia had been that 
while Danzig had been relatively prosperous, she wished to remain a 
Free City, but that now Danzig was suffering from depression, the 
people argued that if they must be poor they would rather be poor in 
the German Reich with their own kith and kin. Germany, however, 
did not want any separate adjustment of the Danzig question, but 
wished to embody it in the /arger question of revision of the Reich’s 
eastern frontier. The Poles seemed desirous of either ridding them- 
selves of any ties with Danzig or else “ polonising”’ the whole 
district. 


Mr. WALTON NEWBOLD said that the antagonism between the 
producers of Silesian coal desiring an outlet on the Baltic in competition 
with others and the port where the exporters normally resided was 
paralleled elsewhere, and would exist quite apart from the fact that 
one group happened to be Poles and the other Danzigers. The 
merchants at the ports tried to monopolise trade and take as large a 
proportion of the profit as possible, while the producers who needed to 
export their goods wanted to retain as much of the profit as they could. 
This antagonism had led the coal-owners of Bishop Auckland to build 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway and develop Middlesbrough to 
get the better of Stockport which held the monopoly; while the coal- 
masters of Rhondda built the port of Penarth, the Barry Railway and 
Barry Dock to get past the monopoly of vested interests in Cardiff. 
The best example was to be found in the building of a canal by 
Manchester to avoid the monopoly of the Mersey Dock and Harbour 
authorities and protect itself from the middlemen at Liverpool. 

The lecturer had mentioned the centuries during which Germany 
had been a Great Power, but Germany did not become a Great Power 
until 1870. Poland, on the other hand, had lived for centuries, though 
it died for some time. Historically Germany had no claim to Pomerania, 
as the documents and papers of Lord Malmesbury and Lord Harris 
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clearly proved. Nor had Danzig ever been an important port in the 
German Empire. 

A tour he had made of all the north European ports, and which he 
had continued to the Ukraine, to Constanta, had convinced him that 
the two ports of Danzig and Gdynia would not be any too much for the 
economic development which might be anticipated over a period of 
from twenty-five to fifty years in Poland and Roumania. The Poles 
had wisely built their harbour with the future in mind, and had avoided 

_a similar mistake to that made by the builders of the Suez Canal or of 
the Kiel Canal, neither of which was built to take a battleship, and by 
the Americans in building the Panama Canal too small to take the 
larger modern vessels. 


Mr. J. H. HARLEy regretted that the lecturer had given simply a 
statement of the ‘‘ German case,” an expression which he deplored. 
The basis of the settlement had been the thirteenth of President Wilson’s 
points which were accepted by Germany at the time of the Armistice, 
and the talk about unilateral repudiation of agreements was a most 
sinister thing. The lecturer had made no mention of this, and that was 
only one of many corrections which had to be made concerning his 
lecture. 

He was surprised to hear from one of the speakers that the Danzigers 
were prepared to be poor with their fellows in the German Reich. It 
was known, of course, that the official view of the Reich was opposition 
to negotiation and conciliation between Danzig and Poland and an 
attempt to exaggerate the enmity, because Germans connected the 
matter up with the Corridor, but that was a different problem. It 
would be impossible to transfer the Corridor from Poland to Germany 
except at the expense of a great European war, and he was horrified 
at the light-hearted way in which Mr. Yeats-Brown, in the article 
mentioned, had talked of this possibility. 


Miss BoTHAMLEY spoke of her experiences in travelling through the 
Corridor. The opening of windows in the train was prohibited, 
passengers were not allowed to speak to anyone on the platforms at 
the stations, and eleven years after the War armed Polish soldiers were 
walking up and down the platforms. The journey from Stolp to Danzig, 
which used to take three-quarters of an hour, for business men going 
to their offices, now took nearly three hours, and in travelling from 
Berlin by night her carriage had been invaded no fewer than seven 
times for the inspection of her luggage. All this struck one accustomed 
to civilised life as extraordinary, but she had concluded that it was a 
matter of temperament. If a cat was tied to a dog’s tail in the dog’s 
kennel, how could there be peace? 


COLONEL C. WALEY COHEN said that from observation in East 
Prussia, in the Corridor, and in Germany he thought that the real 
problem was not economic, but political. The Corridor and Danzig 
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formed a powder magazine far more likely to explode than the similar 
magazine of Alsace-Lorraine had been during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Every German boy living in East Prussia and 
the Corridor had his animosity constantly stirred up in a far more 
dangerous way than anything done by the French in Alsace-Lorraine. 
With regard to the economic side, no doubt if the Corridor and 
Danzig were German with the same facilities for Poland as existed for 
Serbia through Salonika, economic pressure would force Danzig into 
friendly terms with the exporting areas in Poland, and he agreed with 
the speaker that the bold course would be the safest course. In the 
case of Serbia and Salonika, largely through the influence of M. 
Venizelos, every facility had been offered to Serbia except territory. 
He thought the lecturer had not given a strong enough impression of 
the extent to which the present situation was a festering sore throughout 
Germany and East Prussia, particularly among the young people. 


Miss GREEN supported the last speaker in regard to the state of 
mind in Germany, which was not so much caused by a fighting spirit as 
the result of alarm at Poland’s perpetual provocative suggestions. 
An official Polish speaker at a meeting of the Polish Students’ Corpora- 
tion in Danzig spoke of Danzig as falling inevitably to Poland within a 
short time. Why could not Poland be given the same facilities at 
Danzig as Czechoslovakia had been given at Hamburg, letting the 
Corridor go back to Germany ? 


CapTAIN L. W. CHARLEY said that the responsibility did not rest 
primarily on either Danzig or Poland, but on the makers of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty who imposed an impossible situation on the two parties. 
As a member of the Commission entrusted with the establishment of the 
Free City and the framing of the first Commercial Treaty with Poland, 
he had realised from the first that the Corridor solution was one which 
could not endure, and the Commission were unanimous in their recog- 
nition that they were doing what would eventually have to be undone 
either by force of arms or by an amicable understanding. After twelve 
years he was even more convinced in this opinion. If the Corridor had 
not been created, Poland would have been dependent for her export 
and import on transit through German territory and would have been 
obliged to live amicably with Germany, while it would have been in 
Germany’s interest to give Poland every conceivable facility, as was 
done in the case of Czechoslovakia. 

If Poland was to have access to the sea, there was only one other 
solution, which could only be brought about by the intervention of the 
same Powers as imposed the existing arrangements. This was the 
solution suggested by Dr. Stresemann, that Poland should be given 

_access to the port of Memel through Lithuania. Lithuania was a poor 
‘country with a heavy burden of administrative expenses as an inde- 
pendent State, and associated with Poland she would be much better 
off economically. This would settle the question as between Poland 
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and Germany, and he would ask every Pole to consider whether the 
existence of a hostile Germany on Poland’s western border and the 
embitterment caused between the two peoples might not prove too 
high a price to pay for the Corridor to the Baltic. 


Dr. HAFERKORN in reply to Mr. Poliakoff said that he was aware of 
the danger of quoting without the context, but had considered that 
particular sentence carefully, and to him it implied a shudder of revul- 
. sion at Germany’s wicked purposes in trying to get back the Corridor. 

He could not give the exact figures for German trade across the 
Corridor, but there was no practical hindrance to the transport of goods. 
Adherents of Poland often quoted the statement of a high official of the 
German Reichsbahn that there was no practical obstacle in the way. 
But the problem was far more deeply rooted than any which could be 
solved by traffic regulation. 

The question whether it was not a mistake to tie Danzig, with its 
high standard of living, to Poland, with its low standard, was one which 
would be better put to the peacemakers at Versailles; they had 
known the facts and had hoped that things would right themselves so 
that their system wouid work. 

The charges for loading and unloading ships were certainly lower in 
Gdynia than in Danzig, but the wages and tariffs in Gdynia were not 
dependent on economic considerations, but on the amount of the State 
subsidies. Firms which came to settle in Gdynia could get leases for 
thirty-five years free of charge, and harbour fees were only nominal, 
being half (or even a third of) those of Danzig. The Report of the 
Commission of experts on how full use could be made of Danzig had 
suggested that harbour fees should be equal in both ports, and that if 
the Polish Government thought fit to charge lower fees, they should pay 
the difference to the Danzig Senate. It was difficult to decide whether 
Polish merchants gave Gdynia the preference of their own free-will or 
as a result of pressure from the Government. When privileges were 
given to merchants exporting goods through Gdynia, it was not difficult 
for business men to decide where they would go. 

Acts of sabotage against Poland had been mentioned, and he would 
quite admit that Poland was in a dangerous position when Danzig 
refused to unload munitions; but under the Treaty of Versailles the 
use of Danzig as a military base had been prohibited, and what would 
have been the fate of Danzig if the Russians had reached it and dis- 
covered it was a Polish naval base ? 

Possibly in normal times there would have been enough traffic to 
employ both ports, but in times of economic depression it would have 
been only right to divide exports and imports equally between them, 
instead of which Gdynia was taking the major part of the trade, and 
Danzig was left high and dry. Of course no one could force Poland to 
make use of Danzig; a State with its resources at its own disposal 
could do what it liked. 
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There was no doubt that Danzig needed the Polish hinterland, but 
the question was whether it need be made part of Polish territory 
rather than fulfil its mission as a German city as it had done in past 
centuries. Although for a considerable time under Polish rule, Danzig 
had never lost its German national feeling, and the German population 
was bitterly against Polish governors who had threatened its rights. 
The union had been nothing more than a personal tie between Danzig 
merchants and the Polish kings, and moreover in former days there 
had been no national ideal prevailing in Europe. If Danzig were to be 
made part of the Polish State, it would rapidly be “ polonised,’’ just 
as the whole of the Corridor had been in the last ten years. 

He regretted that President Wilson’s Fourteen Points had turned 
up in the discussion, because he must remind the speaker who had 
mentioned them that they were set aside at the Peace Conference, and 
the great promises which President Wilson had made were swamped 
by the ambitions of the other leading Powers. With regard to the 
thirteenth point, that Poland must be reinstated with an outlet to the 
sea, it was well known from the papers of Colonel House and others that 
President Wilson’s original idea for the solution of the problem was the 
internationalisation of the Vistula and a free harbour for Poland in 
Danzig, just as Czechoslovakia gained access to the sea at Hamburg 
through the internationalisation of the Elbe. Danzig was the natural 
outlet to the sea, whereas Gdynia was entirely artificial. 

It was stated that it would be impossible to transfer the Corridor to 
Germany without war, but he was not of Mr. Yeats-Brown’s opinion, 
though the danger of war was always there. No one could be made 
responsible for the growth of national antagonism between two nations, 
and there was no reason why national aspirations should be put down. 
The mistake was in the system set up by the Peace Treaties, and it was 
but natural that the conflicting Powers should have acted as they did. 

The restrictions imposed on travellers crossing the Corridor were 
minor points and were things which people grew accustomed to and 
accepted without grumbling. He himself had been sent back when he 
wished to visit a village in the Free City area, because he had failed to 
have his German passport visa-ed. 

The cases of Czechoslovakia and of Serbia certainly had a bearing 
on the problem for Poland. The map, however, showed that the 
temptation for Poland was very great, and if he were a Pole he would 
perhaps have felt as they did. The distance of Czechoslovakia from 
the Baltic and North Sea was considerable, whereas there was only a 
short distance between Poland and the sea. It was of course depressing 
for the Poles to feel that the trade of Poland had so long been handled 
by the German merchants in an intermediary position in the Corridor 
district and in East Prussia, but those districts were Germanised in 
the days of the Teutonic Knights and the rights of German civilisation 
could not be taken away. Certainly in the Corridor there were also 
large patches of Polish population; the area was a specimen of mixed 
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the first place, all the more as the Poles had argued that the Corridor 
would have to be given to them, even if there had not been a Polish 
majority in the district. The question of that majority was extremely 
difficult, and so far as he could make out in pre-War days the population 
was at least fifty-fifty German and Polish. It was no good quoting 
present figures, because the area had been very effectively ‘‘ polonised.”’ 

With regard to the suggestion of giving an outlet to the sea across 
Lithuania, Lithuania had been in close connection with Poland for a 
long time, and for historical reasons such a solution might be possible, 
but it should be sufficient for Poland to have facilities to reach the 
Baltic across German territory, as the Polish hinterland had always done 
in the past. The whole of the Polish trade was now concentrated along 
a small passage, and there was a special railway from Kattowicz to 
Gdynia linking up the Upper Silesian coalfield with the Polish national 
port. South to north traffic had always existed, but was not so 
apparent when it took various directions, some going through Stettin, 
some through Danzig, and some through K6nigsberg. 

In conclusion, Dr. Haferkorn reiterated his belief that if the terri- 
torial question were settled in favour of Germany and East Prussia 
were linked with the Reich, Poland would actually benefit by that 
solution, because stability of political relations with Germany and of 
economic relations with the German ports across German territory 
would be the very best safeguard for peace in those districts. 


population. But ethnographical considerations should not be given 
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1*, SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1931. By A. J. Toynbee, 
assisted by V. M. Boulter. 1932. (Oxford University Press. 
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John W. Wheeler-Bennett, assisted by Stephen Heald. 1932. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. xi+24I pp. I2s. 6d. To 
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3*. CONSOLIDATED INDEX TO THE SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1g20-30. 1932. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 214 pp. 
12s. 6d. To members of the R.I.I.A., ros. 6d.) 

WE are now so accustomed to receiving the annual Survey each year 
and using its admirable summaries to refresh our knowledge of inter- 
national affairs that we have perhaps begun to accept them a little 
mechanically. It is therefore of some importance that Professor 
Toynbee departs from his usual method of classification by subjects 
in this volume, and in an introduction of 160 pages gives a chrono- 
logical account of the extraordinary events of a year which he calls 
annus terribilis. The abnormal depression produced, of course, in 
all countries surprising effects on both the political and economic 
structure and was the main cause of all international events, not 
excluding those of the Far East. By weaving the internal and external 
results into one whole and transporting the reader at almost breathless 
pace from one country or continent to another he has produced an 
impression of the universality and interconnection of the political and 
economic forces which could have been conveyed in no other way. 
He has also a rare opportunity for using those references to history 
and the philosophy of history, which have always made the Survey 
volumes something more than a mere chronicle, and the result is to 
heighten the impression of crisis. He perhaps goes a little too far 
in suggesting that no other generation of the nineteenth century felt 
as we do the instability of their civilisation. It is interesting to note 
that Metternich constantly had recourse to exactly the same metaphors 
from nature—whirlwinds, conflagrations, earthquakes and the like— 
which Professor Toynbee often employs. But admittedly the tempo 
is now faster and the economic structure more directly threatened. 

Such a survey lends itself to challenge, especially as such events 
assume different proportions even in the interval between the writing 
and publication of a book. The description of the attitude of the 
French, British and American peoples, brilliant as it is, appears a 
little strained as we look back on it even from this short distance. 
France, whom Professor Toynbee depicts as assuming as of right her 
old-time dominance, was hardly in her old mood of confidence, or ready 
to seize the opportunity presented, if it was really there. But the 
repercussion of political and economic events, such as the Austro- 
German plan and the failure of the Kredit-Anstalt, upon the whole 
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world structure is splendidly portrayed, and the motives which led 
to the various actions of the several states analysed with great skill. 

The introduction is followed by more detailed and rather more 
sober description of some of the elements of the picture. The title 
of Mr. Hodson’s section is Nemesis, but the careful and clear account 
which the writer gives of post-War currency difficulties also suggests 
other explanations of the financial débacle. He has well digested the 
large amount of material which has accumulated on this topic and is 
only rarely dogmatic in treating of the controversial issues with which 
it abounds. His references to the British Labour Government betray 
occasionally a point of view as to their responsibility which is not shared 
by everybody, but nearly always he treats these difficult issues with 
discretion, and above all in such a manner that they can be easily 
followed by those who are not equipped with technical knowledge. 

The section on Disarmament and Security is this year a small 
one, but it includes the signature of the General Act by France, Great 
Britain and Italy. Professor Toynbee might perhaps have helped the 
reader with more explanation of the British reservations, which he 
quotes in full. 

The project for an Austro-German Customs Union is discussed at 
length from its ill-considered inception until its humiliating close. 
Its real author is not mentioned. Some account of the surprisingly 
successful efforts at international cooperation amongst the Balkan 
States is followed by a specially interesting description of the situation 
in Cyprus which enters into detail of the events of the recent crisis. 
Professor Toynbee’s introduction and historical note go back to the 
earliest periods of recorded history, but he has omitted reference to 
recent evidence produced by Professor Temperley and others on the 
reasons which dictated the British occupation of 1878. Finally, there 
is a long section on the Far East in which the complicated internal 
history of China is reduced to some coherence and the beginning of 
the Japanese attack on Manchuria is described. Professor Toynbee 
was so far disirustful of his impartiality in this latter question that he 
has printed two criticisms of his own account by anonymous observers. 
But after all the main facts are not in dispute and the report of the 
Lytton Commission confirmed substantially all that he had written. 


The Documents volume includes this year ten extracts of speeches 
by statesmen. These are often specially hard to obtain in authori- 
tative form and yet are important contributions to international 
affairs. The material is confined to the two major problems of the year, 
Disarmament and Reparations, and to the documents relating to the 
Austro-German Customs Union. 


Lastly, due notice should be given to the Index volume, which 
covers the years 1920-30 and, compiled under the supervision of Miss 
Boulter, shows the effect of that sense of accuracy and attention to 
detail which has contributed so much to the volumes themselves. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 


4*. THE Europa SERVICE. Vol. I, Encyclopedia of Europe; Vol. II, 
European Who’s Who. (London: Europa Publications, Ltd. 
Initial subscription (including first year’s service) £5 5s. Subse- 
quent annual subscription and service £2 2s.) 

WitH the inauguration of the Europa Service in 1930 many improve- 
ments were made upon the original Europa Year Book, first issued in 
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1926. The two principal innovations were the division into two 
volumes, allowing increased space and scope, and the adoption of the 
loose-leaf principle of binding, which revolutionised the whole nature 
of the publication. The main drawback of all “rigid” reference 
books and year books is that with the rapid move of events the informa- 
tion contained in them so quickly becomes out of date. The loose- 
leaf nature of the Europa publications has done much to solve this 
problem. Naturally, the frequency with which corrections and 
additions can be circulated to subscribers must depend very largely 
on finance, and at the present state of its development the Service 
does well to issue supplements of revised and corrected pages every 
two months. It has also arranged to bridge the intervals between 
their appearance by placing an inquiry bureau at the disposal of 
subscribers. 

Volume I—the Encyclopedia of Europe—is divided into three 
Parts. The first describes the League of Nations, its constitution, 
organisation, membership, the personnel of the Secretariat, Com- 
mittees and Administrative Commissions, and of the International 
Labour Office and the Permanent Court of International Justice. A 
second chapter contains surveys of Reparations up to the Hoover 
Moratorium (with a section on the Bank for International Settlements), 
and of Disarmament, Security and Arbitration since the War, tables 
illustrating World Armaments (size, expenditure, budget percentages, 
etc.), and finally a section on the United States of Europe and the 
League European Commission. The third chapter deals with World 
Economics—World Trade, Rationalisation, British and American 
foreign investments and the economic work of the League. A new 
supplement to this section is promised in the form of a short descriptive 
and statistical survey of post-War economic developments, containing 
an analysis of problems, the development of the crisis and a survey of 
the situation at the end of 1932. The fourth and fifth chapters in 
Part I include a classified directory of international organisations, 
with their addresses and officials, and a survey of the constitution, 
organisation and representation of the Holy See. 

Part If deals with individual European States and occupies the 
greater part—some 800 pages with supplements—of the volume. 
Each entry includes a statistical survey, which varies in length in 
accordance with the relative importance of each country but deals 
in all cases with area and population, foreign trade, finance and 
agriculture. There follow a summary of the Constitution, the personnel 
of the Government and principal Government and public offices, 
diplomatic and consular representatives, political parties, with their 
backgrounds and programmes, and finally a directory of financial, 
industrial, commercial, literary, press and scientific organisations. 
Part III deals with non-European institutions, press, commerce, 
clubs and diplomatic and consular representatives in Europe. 

Volume II—the European Who’s Who—of which only the letters 
A-L have so far appeared—will when completed contain, it is estimated, 
some 23,000 biographies. This should be a valuable compilation 
if one remembers the inaccessibility and unsatisfactory nature of foreign 
equivalents of Who’s Who. There are some, occasionally obvious, 
omissions, but with additions and by the grace of the ioose-leaf 
system the gaps, no doubt, will gradually be filled. 

It is impossible to summarise here—and indeed it is scarcely fair 
to these publications to do so—the variety of information contained 
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in the two volumes. If criticism is required it might be on the follow- 
ing lines: the standard achieved is generally of a high order, although 
it is unnecessarily marred by a number of obvious mistakes which 
should have been easily avoidable with more careful editing. With 
regard to the general nature and scope it may be said that the informa- 
tion is strongest and fullest on the side of persoznel; the summaries 
in Section II of Part I and of the constitutions are quite well done 
and useful, but the former might with advantage be revised, and might 
also be rewritten according to a comprehensive scheme for the whole 
Section. The same also applies to the third Section dealing with 

. World Economics, though this may be much improved by the new 
survey. In Part II the statistical surveys (as also the section on 
World Economics) give the impression of piecemeal compilation and 
should be amplified; also more space should be devoted to the pro- 
grammes of the political parties. 

The two volumes, however, form together a most comprehensive 
publication. The information is of great variety and excellently 
arranged for reference. Considerations of size and finance must place 
limits on the amount of information which can be included, and 
criticism must, therefore, be relative. For the general reader, the 
writer, or the business man the Europa publications should prove 
very useful. If one were to imagine the European sections of the 
Statesman’s Year Book, Whitaker, the Political Handbook of the World, 
the League of Nations Year Book, the League of Nations Directory of 
International Organisations and European equivalents of Who’s Who, 
Press and Business directories, compressed within the space of 2000 
pages, some idea of the considerable achievement of the Europa 
Service and the scope of their publications might be obtained. 

"SASH. 


5*. TRAITE DE DIPLOMATIE ET DE Droit DIPLOMATIQUE. Tome III: 
Les actes diplomatiques. By Raoul Genet. 1932. (Paris: 
Pedone. 8vo. 610 pp. 120 /fs.) 


Tuis is the third volume of the work on Diplomacy of which the 
two former volumes were reviewed in International Affairs, Tome I 
in the March 1931 number (p. 246) and Tome II in the March 1932 
number (p. 252). Theauthor, in this new volume, describes the methods 
of conducting international congresses and conferences and of negotiat- 
ing and signing treaties and conventions. The book ends with a 
description of mediation, arbitration and commissions of inquiry. 
A wealth of references to history is one of the most useful character- 
istics of the author’s work, and the book will undoubtedly be necessary 
as a work of reference for anyone concerned with the practice of 
diplomacy. There is a most interesting chapter on. the history of 
international conferences. In discussing the technique of conferences 
the author is much concerned, as he was in his earlier volumes, to 
emphasise the superior value of the French language in diplomacy. 
Of Esperanto he says that it is not a dead language but one still-born ; 
but he does not seem to be aware that the language prevalent in 
diplomacy at any date is not due to criteria of elegance and precision. 
It is due to changing conditions which are inevitably replacing the 
language of eighteenth-century culture. 

A description is given of the League of Nations. This follows the 
usual lines but is much more concerned with the juridical status and 
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the diplomatic functions of the organisations within the League than 
with the actual work done by these organisations. Thisisin accordance 
with the limitations set to his whole work by the author; and is 
necessary. The results of diplomatic practice are not his subject, but 
only the methods used. In discussing the International Labour Office, 
however, the author seems to express a doubtful view of the position 
of the Governing Body which, he says, is “the intellectual organ”’ of 
the Office. But this may be intended as a metaphor, not implying 
any juridical status of superiority in the Office as regards the Governing 
Body. 

A description of diplomacy which is largely drawn from abstract 
treatises on method or from the texts of treaties has certain limitations, 
which may not be intended, which vitiate the description. A certain 
contact with persons in the diplomatic body in Berlin, London and 
Washington gives a somewhat different view of contemporary diplomacy 
from that which would be derived from reading M. Genet’s treatise. 
For example, the relations of diplomacy with the press and the influence 
of telegraphy, telephones and radio on the daily work of diplomacy 
are quite obvious. But M. Genet does not deal with such subjects. 
Again, contemporary diplomacy is concerned with what, since the 
War, is called ‘‘ propaganda.”’ The fact that new States, unknown to 
the diplomatic world of 1914, have entered the diplomatic field 
and are uncertain of their “footing” has made a difference. 
Indeed although the three volumes of M. Genet’s work are vast 
in extent and are comprehensive in history, they do not by 
any means cover the ground as a description of diplomacy to-day, 
nor even of the diplomatic “‘ machine ”’ to-day. And the omission of 
references to drastic changes which have occurred since 1918—which 
may indeed seem less important at the Quai d’Orsay than in other 
quarters—has an important effect upon the assumptions which underlie 
M. Genet’s work. These assumptions, as to the nature of the State, 
the morality of ‘‘ agents,” the responsibility of the “ principals” 
when diplomatists are supposed to speak for a democratic country— 
all these remain, in M. Genet’s work, the assumptions of the eighteenth 
—perhaps even of the sixteenth—century. Thus he favours secret 
treaties and secret clauses in treaties on the ground that “ public 
opinion ’”’ is ignorant of the high matters with which diplomatists 
deal! M. Genet does not seem to think it reasonable that ordinary 
folk should object to being committed to a course of action, leading to 
their death and mutilation in war, by diplomatists and politicians 
who have never even warned these folk that they are so committed. 
The “ public ” is an instrument for high policy! It cannot contribute 
to making it! The effort in the Covenant of the League to secure the 
abolition of secret treaties, according to M. Genet, has failed; and he 
may be right in suggesting that if our Foreign Offices were open to 
inspection a certain number of recently concluded secret commit- 
ments would be found. The author’s task is to describe facts; and 
these may be facts. But the assumptions on which rests the more 
modern view of diplomacy are not those of the illustrious Machiavelli. 
If men are in fact still primitive in their conceptions of the “‘ interests ” 
of the nation, whose agents they are, that does not imply that primitive 
habits are the only ones possible. It really is possible to avoid head- 
hunting and the burning of witches and also the old-fashioned tricks 
embodied in secret treaties and secret clauses in published treaties. 
C. DELISLE BURNS. 
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6. WoRLD PRoBLEMs. By Dr. Marcellus Donald A. R. von Redlich, 
LL.D., Ph.D. 1932. (New York: Social Science Publishing Co. 
8vo. xxv + 336 pp.) 

TuIs welcome book consists mainly of articles which were published 
between the years 1926 and 1931, to which have been added several 
not previously printed. It is graced by a foreword from Dr. Antonio 
S. de Bustamante and an introduction by Prof. Leroy Allen, Dean of 
the South-Western College. The foreword proves to be a discriminat- 
ing and whole-hearted eulogy of the abilities and writings of Baron 
von Redlich as evidenced by the book in review and previous publica- 
tions, saying in part : 

“The able author displays remarkable learning in history and philosophy, 
the science of the jurisconsult in international jurisprudence, the gift of a 
politician, the aptitudes of a man of letters and the qualities of a man of the 
world. . . . [The work is one] of pacificism, and with that a stimulus to the 
well-being of mankind.” 

It must have been impossible for anyone with the outlook of the 
author to contemplate the prospect of abiding peace without a feeling 
of despondency over many of the territorial changes which succeeded 
the Great War, founded as some of these were partly on self-aggrandise- 
ment, partly on imagined self-protection from the recurrence of strife 
as shown in the ruthless destruction of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
partly on the idealist ‘‘ self-determination ’’ which was and can ever 
be but partially observed, as may be seen in the composite manu- 
facture of some of the new States with little regard, as he points out, 
to economic and social considerations affecting transferred populations 
whose wishes were not always consulted. This would certainly have 
been the cause of fresh disturbances before now were it not for the 
international combination known as the League of Nations and the 
continuing exhaustion of the severed combatants. It may well be 
surmised that, if the Peace Conference had had sufficient confidence 
in the efficiency of the League, many of these changes would not have 
been made. 

Apart from articles which contain much useful information affecting 
more general issues and not always very generally accessible, the author 
has drawn upon his historical and personal knowledge and experience 
to relate the stories of dismembered States such as Austria-Hungary 
and those of a wide diversity of countries including many succession 
States both in Europe and Asia,! as well as older kingdoms such as 
Persia. The laming effects, now happily passed, of a grave accident, 
are sufficient to excuse the many typographical errors. 

WynpbuaM A, BEwES. 


7*, HERE AND THERE : Broadcast Talks for Children. By Commander 
Stephen King-Hall. 1933. (London: Sidgwick and Jackson. Sm. 
8vo. 181 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

THE crying need in the present crisis is for men with a gift for 
expounding the complicated elements in our problems in language com- 
prehensible to the most infantile intelligence, for, while the responsible 
politicians of most countries probably have a fairly correct idea of 
what ought to be done, they are restrained from doing it by the lament- 
ably low level of political education among the masses who control 
policy. The vast majority in all electorates are, in fact, children in 
these matters, and they could hardly employ their time better than by 
1 Such as Finland, Latvia, Albania, Transjordania, and ‘Iraq. 
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listening in to Commander King-Hall, who possesses this gift of 
elementary exposition in an almost uncanny degree. The circum- 
stances in which these talks were delivered have naturally involved 
some repetition, and the inclusion of irrelevant, if none the less amusing, 
matter, but the residuum is of value to a far wider audience than that 
of “the Children’s Hour.’’ The author is peculiarly successful in 
suppressing his own political prejudices and being really impartial, 
and he has also avoided the usual difficulty of a simplified statement, 
which generally misleads by the omission of many important aspects 
of a question. We may suggest in conclusion that his slogan, ‘‘ Now 
be good, etc.,’’ has a special application to British International Policy. 
It is usually ‘so frightfully good that [the rest of the world] says 
‘Now, what mischief are you up to?’”” ~~ G. M. GATHORNE-HaArDy. 


8*. Le Prix NOBEL DE LA Paix ET L’INsTITUT NOBEL NORVEGIEN : 
Rapport historique et descriptif, accompagné d’une histoire du 
mouvement pacifiste de 1896 a 1930. By R. Moe, Directeur de 
l'Institut Nobel Norvégien. TomelI. 1932. (Oslo: H. Aschehoug 
& Co.; London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. x + 30I pp. 7s.) 

It is interesting to have a record of the foundation of the Nobel 

Peace Prize and the Nobel Institute; and the Director of the Institute 

has the best possible qualifications for writing it. He gives us first a 

sketch of the life of Alfred Nobel; and then a full account of the develop- 

ment of the present system for distributing the Peace Prizes, with 
details of the money involved. This, however, covers only 52 pages; 
and the remaining 250 pages of this first volume are devoted to a history 
of the “‘ pacifist” movement. This is mot a history of the advancement 
of peace, for the improvement in actual inter-State relations is hardly 
mentioned. The author deals with purely literary and “ philosophical” 
influences. For example, he cites Zola and Maupassant in the later 
part of his history, but not the writers on International Law. In the 
earlier part of his history he is concerned with Treaties of Arbitration ; 
and his account of the conflict of theory in the Socialist movement is 
very interesting. But some of his interpretations of arguments are 

not easily accepted. For example, he devotes a summary page (p. 170) 

to an attack upon Norman Angell’s argument in the Great Illusion, 

in which he asserts among other things that Angell was wrong because 

“‘ the possession of Alsace-Lorraine is a considerable financial advantage 

for its master.” ‘“‘ Possession’ and “‘ master” are peculiar words! 

Again, he makes William James into a supporter of war, on the strength 

of a doubtful interpretation of Pragmatism; but he makes no reference 

to James’s famous address on “ Alternatives to War.’ The history 
ends with a long analysis of the doctrines of Nietzsche. But perhaps 

the future volumes of the work will discuss work done since the 1890’s. 

Unfortunately the impression made upon one reader by this book has 

been that, if this is all there is in ‘‘ peace,” no wonder we are still so 

far from securing it! For the author seems to mean by “ peace” a 

sort of humanitarian sentiment of writers quite ignorant of diplomacy, 

finance, commerce or transport, not to speak of the recent criticism of 
the conception of sovereignty. The book expresses the attitude to 
peace which was probably that of Alfred Nobel; but that attitude 
belongs to a past age. It had its place in history—a most important 
place; but its weakness is only too clear. It is not the positive modern 
conception of peace as something more than a mere alternative to war. 
C. DELISLE Burns. 
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g*. PROBLEMS OF POPULATION, being the Report of the Proceedings 
of the Second General Assembly of the International Union for 
the Scientific Investigation of Population Problems, 15th-18th 
June, 1931. Edited byG.H.L.F. Pitt-Rivers. 1932. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 378 pp. 15s.) 

THE World Population Conference of 1927 led to the formation 
of the International Union for the Scientific Investigation of Popula- 
tion Problems, the purpose of which is to study these problems 
with the aid of biologists, sociologists, anthropologists, statisticians, 
economists, geographers and historians. The Union held its second 
General Assembly in London in June 1931, and the volume under 
consideration includes the papers read on that occasion, a summary of 
the discussions and the reports of research commissions and national 
committees. The papers are grouped under the broad headings of 
general population questions, population and the food supply, and 
differential fertility, and many of them are of great interest not only 
to specialists but to the wider public. 

Thus Dr. Edin deals with the fertility of social classes in Stockholm 
and shows that the fertility rate is lowest in the lowest social class 
and greatest in the highest social class. This is the exact opposite of 
the experience in most other countries, and further inquiries into this 
question, and above all into the causes of this phenomenon, would be 
particularly interesting. On the other hand, the Belgian national 
committee has devoted special attention to an investigation into the 
conditions of life in large families, and the first findings of this com- 
mittee are indicated. Professor Bowley presents some facts relating 
to Great Britain, which lead him to the general conclusion that apart 
from unemployment the earning strength of the population is increasing 
rapidly in relation to the number of dependent children, and that 
therefore some of the main causes of poverty are being removed. 

Other papers deal with population tendencies in the United States, 
the causes of the decline in the birth-rate, migration restrictions, and 
population density, among other questions, all of which are of interest 
to the growing number of people in all countries who realise the import- 
ance, both from a national and an international point of view, of a 
scientific basis for the framing of a rational population policy both in 


respect of the quantitative and the qualitative aspects of the problem. 
D. CurisTIE TAIT. 


10. THE INTERDEPENDENT WORLD AND ITS PROBLEMS. By Ramsay 
Muir. 1932. (London: Constable. 8vo. xiii + 204 pp. 5s.) 

Mr. Ramsay Murr modestly disclaims the attempt to set forth 
“new or sensational facts, original theories, profound speculations or 
magical remedies,” but his latest volume is a useful restatement, well 
arranged and clearly set forth, of conditions familiar to most students 
of international affairs. Among the points brought out are—(1) the 
vanishing of the idea of a World-State, in the light of the experience 
of the League of Nations; (2) the difficulty of making democratic 
institutions fit into a system of international cooperation, and (3) the 
discovery that “‘ full disarmament must follow, and cannot precede, 
the establishment of a collective system of security.’’ The few pages 
devoted to the second point are of particular interest and it is a pity 
that space did not permit of its further development. His brief 
analysis leads the author to the view that the chief difficulty in the way 
of making democracy and international cooperation work better in 
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harness is to be found in “ the managers of organised parties,” and that, 
in this connection, ‘‘ party funds are the plague-spot of democratic 
politics.” A. Z 


r1*, ALTER UND NEUER IMPERIALISMUS [Kieler Vortrige, No. 39]. 
By Christian Eckert. 1932. (Jena: Fischer. 8vo. 46 pp.) 

In this lecture the author begins by emphasising the popular 
element in modern imperialistic movements. He then examines the 
movement in its development up to'1914 and concludes that, if imperial- 
ism is to survive in the post-War world, its policies must be more 
prudent and restrained. He then discusses the three chief post-War 
imperialisms, those of Great Britain, the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
and declares that Britain has been the quickest to make the necessary 
adjustment. He concludes that the future holds out three possi- 
bilities—(r) the continuance of a modified imperialism ; (2) a system of 
limited regional associations on a not too ambitious scale (“ not Pan- 
movements ”’), leading later on to political federations; (3) a socialist- 
communist form of organisation through the breakdown of the capi- 
talist system. Apart from a lapse into ultra-Hegelian metaphysics 
on the concluding page, his argument is well-informed and stimulating. 
It is interesting to notice that he takes a balanced view of the Ottawa 
Conference, based on the policy outlined in Mr. Baldwin’s opening 
speech. A. Z. 


12. WHAT EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN STUDENTS THINK ON INTER- 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS. By Heber Reece Harper. 1931. (New 
York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 8vo. xiii + 
255 PP.) 

THIs volume is the result of a study of ‘‘ world-mindedness ”’ based 
on answers to a questionnaire consisting, in its short form, of one 
hundred and twenty-four items upon international problems circulated 
amongst certain university institutions in Austria, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Great Britain, France, Switzerland and the United 
States. In the space of an hour the student is expected to decide 
whether statements upon international government, the Kellogg Pact, 
sanctions, economic self-sufficiency, industrial democracy, the stabilisa- 
tion of the statws quo, the freedom of the seas, rights of minorities, sea- 
power and shipping, security, disarmament, the principle of nationalisa- 
tion and nationality, exchange of populations, trade hunger, the 
mandate system and many other complex problems are “ true (abso- 
lutely),” “probably true,” “in doubt,” “‘ probably false,” ‘“ false 
(absolutely),”’ or cannot be answered owing to lack of sufficient know- 
ledge. The form of inquiry is statistical: the degree of national- or 
international-mindedness in different countries is measured and 
compared. Care is taken to emphasise the fact that ‘‘ more than the 
ordinary limitations of the statistical method of inquiry are manifest 
in this initial venture.” But great disparity in sampling, the differing 
quality and capacity of the students tested, the difficulty of measuring 
and comparing opinion in different countries, do not destroy the 
belief of the author in the value of the method. 

English opinion is perhaps unduly sceptical of the quantitative 
method, but it must be admitted that this particular example of its 
application is hardly convincing. On page 123 the reader will be 
startled to learn that ‘“‘ the profile constructed from the individual 
questions, however, is one of the most irregular of French profiles.” 
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He will be relieved to discover, however, that this refers to the “ Inter- 
nationalism Scores’”’ of French students. Many pages of tables 
recording the number of ‘“‘ favourable ” and “‘ unfavourable ”’ responses 
are printed in the Appendices. S. H. Barley. 


13*. AFTER Democracy. By H.G. Wells. 1932. (London: Watts. 
8vo. vii-+ 247 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

IT was, perhaps, hardly tactful of Mr. Wells, in the address to the 
Liberal Summer School which is reproduced in this volume, to remind 
an audience of eager politicians of ‘‘ that kicked feeling ’’ to which he 
_ thought them habituated, or to say ‘‘ Labour to me has no voice worth 
speaking about—and as for a backbone!’”’ It is, indeed, strange that 
he should have chosen a doctrinaire party, to which the ideas of de- 
mocracy, parliamentary government and the claims of struggling 
nationality owe so much, as a promising audience for a thesis which 
pours scorn on all these things. But he has a right to complain that 
the press, seizing upon these sensational features, should altogether 
have ignored his main point. This, which is repeated in all the political 
addresses here included, is the necessity, as he sees it, for world federa- 
tion and the abolition of national sovereignties. 

Of course there is nothing new in this, but Mr. Wells differs from 
many advocates of the same policy in realising to the full the immense 
practical obstacles, and the revolutionary character of the task pro- 
posed. He sees clearly the contrast between the internationalism 
focussed in such institutions as the League of Nations, and the cosmo- 
politanism of which he dreams. To many, who purport to share his 
ultimate aim, the League is a step on the road: to Mr. Wells it is an 
obstacle, which ‘‘ might be called the League to preserve the separate 
sovereignty of all existing nations for ever.”” He himself does not seem 
quite decided as to the means by which his revolution is to be promoted. 
In most of his addresses he harps upon the rather fantastic idea of the 
“Open Conspiracy,” a cosmopolitan association with branches, which 
is apparently in the end to control a reconstructed world. But else- 
where he hints, more reasonably, at a beginning made by the voluntary 
federation of a few leading Powers, which makes it rather difficult to 
understand the antagonism he elsewhere expresses to the idea of closer 
Imperial unity. The merit of Mr. Wells’s book is that it is a sincere 
attempt to face the difficulties of a problem which, while disagreeing 
with him in almost every respect, the present reviewer concurs with 
him in thinking one on which clear thought and many-sided considera- 
tion peculiarly deserve to be concentrated. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


14. CAN NATIONS BE NEIGHBOURS? INTERNATIONALISM IN FOouR 
Dimensions. By David Livingston Crawford. 1932. (Boston: 
The Stratford Company. 8vo. 120 pp. $1.50.) 

This little book by the President of the University of Hawaii is based 
on much observation, especially in the Far East, and deals in a frank, vivid 
and sensible way with numerous problems arising from the mingling of 
peoples and races. The fourth dimension is Time. It reinforces its plea 
for mutual respect between Eastern and Western peoples by telling 
instances in which untold injury has been caused by bad manners resulting 
from ignorance. 


15*. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS FROM A CATHOLIC STANDPOINT. 
Edited for the Catholic Union of International Studies (Irish 
K2 
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Section) by Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 1932. (Dublin: Browne 
and Nolan. 8vo. xv +199 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Catholic Union for International Studies decided in 1926 to 
investigate the problem of “ pacifist teaching’ and “sane patriotism,” 
and appointed four professors of the Catholic University of Lille to produce 
a short study on the question. This book has now been translated into 
English. It is divided into four parts—Christian principles and inter- 
national relations, the work of the Catholic Church for peace, the organisa- 
tion and activity of the League of Nations, and the International 
Organisation of Labour. 


16*. THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL AND SocIAL ConTROL. (The Barrows 
Lectures, 1930-31.) By Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 1932. 
(University of Chicago Press. 8vo. xili-+ 175 pp. 9s. 6d.) 

This book consists of a series of lectures delivered by Bishop McConnell 
(Resident Bishop, the Methodist Episcopal Church, New York City) at 
Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 1930-31 as Barrows lecturer. 
The object which the Bishop set before himself was “to see what the 
Christ ideal calls for in connection with the large social duties which 
to-day are the concern of all mankind.” 


17*, LA QUESTION DU TUNNEL SOUS LA MANCHE. By Dr. Paul-Henry 
Gain. 1932. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. viii+ 300 pp. 35 ffs.) 


Dr. Gain describes his book as a review of the project for a Channel 
tunnel in all its aspects—historical, technical, economic, political and even 
psychological. There is a useful bibliography. 


WAR AND ARMAMENTS 


18. WAR AND WESTERN CIVILISATION (1832-1932). By J. F. C. 
Fuller. 1932. (London: Duckworth. 8vo. 287 pp. maps. Ios.) 
GENERAL FULLER deserves the credit that is due to all writers who 
challenge conventional complacency with criticism based upon exper- 
ience. The main purpose of his book is to examine the wars of the 
last hundred years, both in their causes and in their conduct, with a 
view to learning the lessons which they can teach us at the present 
day. In the space available his analysis of each war is necessarily 
brief, but he succeeds in emphasising his main points in a manner 
which always compels attention, though it may not always command 
agreement. His presentation of the salient military features of the 
various campaigns will be particularly useful in a book that is likely 
to reach large numbers of laymen who have no knowledge of more 
elaborate works on military history. In the analysis of political causes 
there is perhaps an undue tendency to simplify the complex and thus 
to sacrifice accuracy to brevity. But occasionally the author’s love 
of epigram gives us something really good, as when he says of the 
American Civil War (p. 86) that “the North rebelled against the 
Constitution, and the South against the Spirit of the Age.” 

In his preface the author has so generously confessed to possible 
errors that criticism of the more pedantic kind is disarmed in advance. 
For the most part minor errors of fact do not affect either the main 
argument or the interest and importance of his book. But there is 
one point upon which a reviewer, without being pedantic, may perhaps 
suggest that the author’s general view is to a certain extent coloured 
by an erroneous interpretation of history. It comes up frequently, 
and is best stated in the author’s own words (p. 232) :— 

“In the days when Clausewitz outlined his doctrine all nations were 


economically independent, and during the three generations following his 
death [7.e. in 1831] they had become economically interdependent.” 
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It is difficult to reconcile this theory with either the political or the 
military history of the last three centuries. Sir Walter Raleigh pointed 
out that the very existence of this country depended upon the main- 
tenance of her overseas trade, and the whole history of naval warfare 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries becomes meaningless if 
we do not realise the importance of the part played by sea power in 
intercepting the necessary supplies of an enemy. If all nations had 
been economically independent it would not have been necessary for 
Great Britain to insist so strenuously upon her doctrine of maritime 
rights, nor would the Baltic States have been provoked into organising 
the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800. 

Perhaps General Fuller’s theory is due to the fact that he has 
devoted his attention almost entirely to land warfare and says very 
little about war at sea. In reality the strategical problem which 
presents itself at any given time involves the coordination of all fighting 
forces by sea, land, and air, and General Fuller’s analysis of the military 
campaigns is so good that the reader will wish that it had been extended 
to include the naval operations upon which the fate of the armies 
largely depended. Many readers will disagree with his contention 
(pp. 230-32) that the coercion of an enemy by cutting off supplies is a 
form of warfare more ‘‘ barbarous ” than direct combat between armed 
forces. H. A. SMITH. 


19*. THE SECRET INTERNATIONAL: ARMAMENT FIRMS AT WORK. 
1932. (London: Union of Democratic Control. 8vo. 48 pp. 
6d.) 


THis pamphlet gives a very good summary of the most important 
published facts about the British armament firms, with some few 
facts about firms in other countries. It is frankly a “ propaganda ”’ 
document, intended to support with evidence the charges against the 
private manufacture of armaments, made by the League of Nations 
Commission of 1921. Since that date, however, no further public or 
official comment upon the situation has been made; and even students 
of international affairs seem to be ignorant of the influence of the 
armament firms. This pamphlet ought to be read by everyone, 
especially by those whom it will annoy. Tendencies leading to war 
are supported by ignorance of what our own fellow-citizens are doing. 
It is not implied that anyone desires war; but there are certainly 
many shareholders in armament firms, in all countries—and some of 
them in very influential positions—whose incomes would be increased 
by the danger of war and by war itself. The agents of firms in which 
these people hold shares try to increase the sale of arms abroad; 
and this increases the danger of war. But much of the evidence is 
naturally hidden. Since 1918, the chemical and aeroplane industries 
have been added to the industries which derive profit from war; but 
nothing has been done to guard against these influences. The pamphlet 
under review gives some information about Mr. Shearer; but very 
little about the powerful French armament firms which control some 
of the most important French newspapers. The whole subject is well 
envisaged in the pamphlet ; but it is evidently a subject worthy of a 
large-scale and scholarly treatment. An American scholar has already 
prepared an elaborate discussion including a study of the raising of 
share-values by war-scares; but it has not yet been published. 

C. DELISLE BurRNs. 
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20*. WHAT WOULD BE THE CHARACTER OF ANEW War? An Inquiry 
organised by the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 1933. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. xviii+ 4II pp. 5s.) 


A review of the first edition of this book was published in the January 
1932 issue of this Journal.1_ Messrs. Gollancz are to be congratulated on 
the present cheap edition of an important work, contributors to which 
include Sir Norman Angell, Major Bratt (Sweden), Francis Delaisi and 
General Réquin (France), Professor Paul Haensel (Chicago, U.S.A.), 
General Monteglas (Germany), Nicolas Politis (Greece), and a number of 
other authorities. 


21*. THE PREVENTION OF WAR. By Kathleen Innes. 1932. (London: 
The Friends Peace Committee. 8vo. 93 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Innes’s small book deals with disarmament, the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes, the problem of sanctions, and demilitarisa- 
tion, all from the angle of their respective functions in the prevention of 
war. She ends with ‘“‘ some notes on the lessons of a failure ’’—i.e. the 
handling by the League of the Sino-Japanese dispute. 


LAW AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


22*. GREAT BRITAIN AND THE Law oF Nations: A Selection of Docu- 
ments illustrating the Views of the Government in the U.K. upon 
Matters of International Law, edited by Herbert Arthur Smith. 
Vol. I: States. 1932. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. xvi+ 
416 pp. 16s.) 

Tuls is the first volume of a contemplated series embracing the 
whole field of international law. Professor H. A. Smith has under- 
taken a heavy task, but one so well worth doing that it is earnestly 
to be hoped that he will receive the support required to enable him to 
complete it. 

As the sub-title indicates, the purpose of the work is to present the 
views of the British Government upon questions of international law, 
or, to put it in another way, to show the practice of this country in 
relation to such questions. The importance of such material for the 
study of international law is obvious—the contents of the law of 
nations depend so largely upon the practice of States that it is of the 
utmost value to have at hand, in a convenient and systematic form, 
a record of what the Government of the United Kingdom has thought, 
said, and done in connection with any given point. As regards the 
United States such a record has existed for many years in Mr. J. B. 
Moore’s great Digest of International Law, but this is the first attempt 
to give us something of the same sort for this country. So much for 
the legal side. But the work is by its very nature historical as well as 
legal, and of equal interest to the historian—and perhaps one should 
add, the politician—as the lawyer. 

The present volume covers five topics: Nature of International 
Law; Dependence and Independence of States; Recognition of States 
and Governments; Recognition of Belligerents; Succession of States 
and Governments. The method adopted by the editor is to preface 
each section with a general explanatory statement; this is followed by 
the citations from the official documents, which are accompanied by a 
running commentary explaining the historical setting and discussing 
the pronouncements made. This editorial—or rather original—work 
is excellently done. 

A rigorous process of elimination has been applied in selecting the 


2 Pp, 119. 
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documents—nothing like completeness is aimed at—but although this 
has its drawbacks, the discretion seems to have been wisely exercised, 
A valuable feature is the number of extracts from Law Officers’ Opinions 
prior to 1879, now published for the first time. 

In this volume—and this is due to the character of the subjects 
covered—the historical interest tends to overshadow the legal; except 
in the last section there is comparatively little direct contribution to 
international law in the documents, although much light on matters 
of policy. But no hard-and-fast line can be drawn between the two 
things, and one of the most interesting points in this book is the con- 
trast between the noble and dignified attitude adopted by H.M. Govern- 
ment in the eighteenth century towards the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of France and their attitude in recent days to the Soviet 
Government of Russia. Professor Smith rightly points out that the 
course adopted in the latter case was a departure from well-established 
principles, and it is to be hoped that it will not be regarded as a pre- 
cedent in the law of nations. A. P. FAacurri. 


23*. THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE: ITs Con- 
STITUTION, PROCEDURE AND Work. By Alexander P. Fachiri. 
Second edition. 1932. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 476 
pp. 21s.) 

In 1925 Mr. Fachiri published the first edition of this book, and the 
seven years that have since elapsed have been of great importance in 
the history of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Down 
to the end of 1931 some 40 Advisory Opinions and Judgments have 
been given, and the Court in the latter years of the period dealt with 
has been in almost continuous session. Notwithstanding the adverse 
criticisms passed on some of its rulings the Court has been steadily 
gaining in international support. The author, who has had more 
practical experience in the working of the Court than any other member 
of the English Bar, is to be warmly congratulated on this new edition, 
which is invaluable for all who are interested, whether as practitioners, 
teachers or students of international law in the development of the 
subject by means of judicial decisions. The Court’s organisation, 
jurisdiction and procedure are fully dealt with, the relations between 
the Court and the League are clearly explained and an account is given 
of all the cases which have come before it to the end of 1931. An 
Appendix contains the texts of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Statute of the Court and the Rules of the Court and the Protocol 
for the revision of the Statute, with Protocol for Accession of the United 
States to the Court, and the Protocol of the Signature of the Statute, 
including the Optional Clause with the various reservations made 
by States on signing it. It may be noted that so far only one State 
has commenced proceedings under the Optional Clause, viz. Belgium 
against China for the unilateral denunciation of the Sino-Belgian 
Treaty of 1865, and these proceedings were broken off as the dispute 
between these Powers was settled. 

The work of the Court has been almost equally divided between 
Advisory Opinions (22) and Contentious Cases (19); of the latter, no 
less than six were disputes between Germany and Poland. Poland 
also figured in eight of the cases submitted for Advisory Opinions. 
Great Britain has been a party to five contentious cases and has been 
represented in five Advisory Cases. 

Mr. Fachiri’s accounts of the cases decided by the Court are admir- 
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ably done and they include a citation of the most generally important 
passages from the decisions in view of their special authority as state- 
ments of internationallaw. The author, while holding that the decision 
in the Lotus case was technically justified, having regard to the terms 
of the special agreement, regrets that the Court did not see its way to 
take a broader view and make a more positive contribution to inter- 
national law by endorsing the definite and convenient rule upheld 
by the dissentient judges. On the decision in the Ausiro-German 
Customs Union, Mr. Fachiri prefers the views of Judge Anzilotti subject 
to this, that the Court should have refused altogether to give the 
Advisory Opinion as the question of fact before it involved a forecast 
of probable consequences based upon estimates of the political and 
economic situation of Germany. A few noteworthy points since the 
last edition are that the Court has acceded to a request for an interpreta- 
tion of one of its judgments (Chorzow Factory Case), that since September 
1927 national judges have sat in Advisory Cases, that although the 
revised Statute has not yet come into operation the new Rules of 
Court have remedied some of the defects which experience had shown 
to exist, and that the number of the judges has been increased from 
eleven to fifteen, nine to form a quorum. 

If there be any who have doubts as to the value of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for the promotion of the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes, they should read Mr. Fachiri’s excellent 
book. A. PEARCE HIGGINS. 


24. CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By 
Paul K. Walp. 1931. (University of Kentucky Press. 8vo. 


183 pp.) 

This monograph might have been more accurately entitled “‘ The 
Relationship between the Assembly and Council of the League of 
Nations,” for its essential part is a survey of official discussions and pro- 
nouncements upon their respective réles during the first ten years of the 
League. Mr. Walp reaches the none too original conclusion that the 
Assembly and Council are sui generis and that “‘ nearly every important 
function of the League is open to both organs.”” But in his assessment of 
their relative status he strangely omits any reference to the Budgetary 
control exercised by the Assembly. He treads on controversial ground 
when “ discovers ‘‘ the Great Powers quietly surrendering control of the 
Council.” 

The first three chapters, covering in all nearly half the volume, are 
devoted, respectively, to a very elementary survey of the Covenant, of the 
relevant passages of the drafts and plans elaborated before the League of 
Nations Commission met, and of the record of the Commission itself. 
The two last-named chapters are little more than repetitions of Mr. D. 
Hunter Miller’s work The Drafting of the Covenant. ‘There is nothing to 
suggest that Mr. Walp could not have said all he has to say in a short 
article. S. H. BaILey. 


25*. THE NEUTRALITY OF NORWAY IN THE WoRLD War. By Paul 
G. Vigness. [Stanford University Publications: University 
Series, History, Economics and Political Science, Vol. IV, No. 1.] 
1932. (Stanford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
Large 8vo. 188 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

In this essay, which is published in America by the Stanford 
University Press, Dr. Vigness discusses the problems of the Great War 
as they presented themselves to the Norwegian Government. Through- 
out the contest the position of Norway was one of extreme difficulty, 
and no country could have had stronger reasons for joining in the War, 
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had she deemed it in her own interest todoso. Dr. Vigness, like nearly 
all his countrymen, is strongly pro-Ally in his sympathies, and he is 
severe in his strictures upon German policy, but his treatment of the 
subject is at all times judicial and objective. To the student of inter- 
national law the value of this book lies chiefly in the light which it 
throws upon the difficulty of translating the abstract principles of 
neutrality into terms of policy. The legal principle of neutrality 
can be summed up in the one word “ impartiality,” but the action 
to be taken in obedience to this principle will vary for each country 
and in each war. 

Dr. Vigness’ approach to his subject is political rather than legal, 
and the usefulness of his book lies in the record which he presents of 
Norwegian action. When he ventures farther afield he is less reliable. 
The commercial wars of the eighteenth century were not “chiefly 
between England and Holland,” and it is a bad historical blunder to 
state that these two countries were at war from 1754 to 1763 (p. 41). 
Generally, the sketchy account given of the development of the doctrine 
of “‘ continuous voyage ”’ is too incomplete to be accurate, and would 
have been better omitted. 

The published price of the book in the United States is stated as 
being $1.50 for the paper edition and $2.00 in cloth binding. Toa 
reviewer without technical knowledge of trade conditions the English 
price of 11s. 6d. for the paper edition seems unduly high, and likely to 
restrict severely the circulation of a very useful book. 

H. A. SMITH, 


26. THE PORTUGUESE BANK-NoTE Case. By Sir Cecil H. Kisch, 
K.C.LE., C.B. 1932. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. ix + 284 
pp. Ios. 6d.) 

TuIs book is a study of the famous recent case of the Bank of 
Portugal v. Waterlow & Sons, Lid., which ended in a judgment in the 
House of Lords in favour of the Bank for a sum of over £600,000. The 
case is full of interest—the human interest of the audacious crime, 
and how luck favoured the audacious, the legal interest of the 
struggle carried up to the highest tribunal, the economic and financial 
interest of the problem set to the courts: ‘‘ What loss does a Bank of 
Issue suffer when it adds for no consideration a certain sum to an 
inconvertible paper currency ? ”’ 

That a judgment of the House of Lords is “ right ’”’ in law is for an 
English lawyer a tautologous proposition, as true for him as it is true 
for the Catholic that a pronouncement of the Pope made under certain 
conditions is indisputable. But after reading Sir Cecil Kisch’s book one 
English lawyer at least is free to admit that, could he be re-incarnated 
in some non-legal form and particularly with the mind of an economist, 
he would be troubled with doubts. The book is to be commended as a 


notable study of a problem which may easily arise again for solution. 
i Aa 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


27*, CARTELS, CONCERNS AND Trusts. By Dr. Robert Liefmann. 
1932. (London: Methuen. 8vo. xxix + 379 pp. 2Is.) 

Tuts English translation of Dr. Liefmann’s great work is to be 
warmly welcomed. Dr. Liefmann is the doyen of students of cartels 
and trade combinations generally, and, undoubtedly, the present 
book makes one of the most notable of all contributions to our 
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knowledge of that complex and baffling development of the capitalist 
régime which is its subject. Incidentally, the long and thoughtful 
introduction by Professor Macgregor, himself the leading English 
authority in this line, makes no slight addition to the value of the book. 

The translation has been well done, and so up-to-date is the work 
that the Kreuger crash finds a place in its pages. It would be quite 
impossible to give any adequate idea of the quality and character of 
the book by means of isolated quotations. The texture is closely knit 
throughout, and the author, with true German thoroughness, does not 
shrink from the task of working out in full the industrial and economic 
implications of the developments with which he is dealing. Econo- 
mists whose interests are chiefly in the theoretical side of their subject 
will find ample store of invaluable data in Dr. Liefmann’s book by 
which to test their theories of monopoly, laisser-faire and so on, for 
none of these matters are shirked or summarily dismissed. But, 
indeed, this book is a weighty contribution to thought on, and know- 
ledge of, the most fundamental principles on which the economic 
organisation of the world rests. The author has no comfort for those 
who believe in one general planned economy of the Russian type, nor 
has he much more even for the believer in ordinary State socialism. 
Replying to the argument that industries in which organisation has 
proceeded a long way are “‘ ripe for nationalisation ”’ or “ socialisation,” 
Dr. Liefmann points out that “ such assertions spring from a one-sided 
view, from having regard to external forms of organisation only ” 
(p. 344). What is more important is that the question should be 
decided whether or not State administration of the industry in question 
can fit itself into the general structure of the market and adapt itself 
to its requirements. As Dr. Liefmann points out, experience of such 
administration in most fields of business activity has proved dis- 
couraging, and he is clearly of opinion that the best line of advance 
lies in another, but more or less convergent direction. Private enter- 
prise, he thinks, might be eliminated in a number of trades, but, 
generally, he looks to the abolition of differences of interest between 
producers and consumers via the medium of direction by the State of 
big businesses along the right lines. He wants the extension of the joint- 
stock system, increasing control of the business management of large- 
scaleenterprises by the public, increased wages, and a levelling of incomes 
bymeans of progressive taxation. Bysuch meansas these, Dr. Liefmann 
hopes that one day all consumers will become shareholders in the 
bigger industrial companies, and thus a harmony of interest will be 
achieved as between capital and labour. Such a consummation, 
however, even on Dr. Liefmann’s own showing, could not possibly 
come about except by very extensive State interference and control, 
and an impatient democracy might well decide that the safest as well 
as the quickest way would be to nationalise the big organised industries 
and have done with it. But, however this may be, the author gives 
us the most complete and authoritative account yet published of the 
most characteristic and determined attempts of capitalism to save 
itself, which are summed up in the title of his book. The amazing 
extent of the interlacing of big business interests throughout the 
world emerges from these pages, and all the typical forms of cartel, 
trust and other organisations are analysed and illustrated by outstand- 
ing examples. But on the mind of at least one of Dr. Liefmann’s 
readers, the impression has been left of an economic system tortured 
by the stress of circumstances into strange shapes in a desperate 
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endeavour to escape changes of a fundamental and transforming 
character, changes which, nevertheless, are inevitable. Decidedly this 
is a book which nobody who wants to understand this topsy-turvy 
world of ours to-day can afford to neglect. J. COATMAN. 


28*. Les GRANDS MARCHES FINANCIERS: PARIS, LONDRES, NEW- 
York. By Pierre Coste. 1932. (Paris: Payot. 215 pp. 20/fs.) 
After a description of the pre-War and present situations of the three 
principal financial centres of the world, the author gives the various 
reasons which must, in his opinion, make Paris the financial leader of the 
world. The author’s buoyant nationalism leads him to some strange 
conclusions. When this fault has been discounted, this remains on the 
whole a sane and readable book. J. K. V.-M. 


29. MONNAIE ET FINANCE: le réle de la banque des réglements inter- 
nationaux aprés l’étalon d’or. By Sylvain Asch. 1932. (Paris: 
Librairie Felix Alcan. 8vo. vii+ 134 pp. 12/fs.) 


The author of this book desires to see the Bank for International 
Settlements assume a more important réle in the regulation of inter- 
national monetary affairs, and particularly in the stabilisation of the 
exchanges. His unbounded optimism leads him to hope that herein lies 
the solution of all our present economic and social troubles. M. Asch 
states his case very ably and convincingly, but few will be able to share 
his optimistic outlook. J. K. V.-M. 


30. GOLD, GLUT AND GOVERNMENT: A NEW Economic Dawn. By 
P. J. M. Larrafiaga. 1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
I9gI pp. 6s.) 

M. Larrajiaga believes that the remedy for the present economic crisis 
pei we State-Planned Expenditure, financed by the State’s inexhaustible 
credit. 


AGRICULTURE 


31*. WORLD AGRICULTURE: an International Survey. A Report by 
a Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1932. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vii + 314 
pp. 12s. 6d.; to members, Ios. 6d.) 

SOME little time back a Study Group of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs under the chairmanship of Viscount Astor issued 
a detailed questionnaire on the conditions of agriculture to a number 
of public men of all countries who could speak with some authority 
on the question. Whatever may be the merits of the questionnaire 
method it does at least provide an aide-mémoire, in which every aspect 
of the problem gets stated by one or other correspondent, and thus 
it forms an invaluable basis for a review of the whole subject. A 
first report was drawn up and again submitted to various authorities, 
and after a further discussion of the criticisms the final findings of the 
Group have taken shape in the Survey before us. It is indeed a Survey, 
impartial and well-balanced, which gives within small compass a 
delineation of the somewhat extraordinary position that agriculture 
occupies in the world economy to-day. 

The book opens with a summary of the statistical position of the 
production and consumption of the chief agricultural commodities. 
This leads naturally to a discussion of the exceptional fall in prices 
of all such products that began in the autumn of 1929 and perhaps 
touched bottom a few months ago, though he would be a bold man who 
would assert that recovery has begun. At this stage two conclusions 
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emerge. One is that the depression among farmers is world-wide. 
The break in prices has hit the wheat-growers of Australia and Canada 
as hard as the peasants of the Danubian States; the Argentine estancia 
owner, the maize-grower of the Middle West, the sugar-planters of 
Cuba, the coffee-growers of Brazil and Kenya, all find their business 
unremunerative even as our own farmers and the Danish peasants. 
Only in a self-contained country like France, which can erect an almost 
impassable tariff-wall round her farmers and is indifferent to the 
contrast between internal and external prices, have farmers been able 
to maintain themselves in reasonable prosperity. The conclusion is 
almost inevitable that this major depression is due to causes outside 
the domain of agriculture itself, to some general maladjustment of 
currency or international trade that affects all commodities alike, 
copper as well as wheat, except such as possess a sheltered market. 
It is a question still how far the break in prices is due to actual over- 
production or to a general weakening of purchasing power, which 
produces a relative surplus that does not correspond to the needs of 
the world’s population. The Survey concludes that, though there 
may have been greater increase of production than of population for 
certain commodities, notably wheat and sugar, of which stocks have 
been accumulating from year to year, yet taking the agricultural 
output as a whole, it has not of recent years tended to outstrip the 
world’s population. 

“‘ Over-production of the primary products at the present time is a symptom 
of abnormal trade depression. It is over-production in relation to the diminished 
purchasing power, and is primarily due to breakdown of the mechanism of 
international exchange.” } 

Indeed there are far too many unemployed in the world, millions of 
people living dangerously near the level of bare subsistence, and what 
is saddest of all for the future, too many under-nourished children, 
to allow us to talk of an over-production of food in the world. Besides, 
to postulate over-production of food is to ignore the real flexibility 
of the demand. The poorest sections of the community live for the 
most part on cereals, as the cheapest fuel for the human machine. 
As the resources at their disposal increase they raise their standard of 
living; wheat displaces rye in the Baltic provinces and rice in China 
and Japan, meat becomes a regular constituent of the dietary, other 
vegetables are added to the universal potato, fruit and even flowers 
appear in the working-class household. All these luxuries, and every- 
thing above the black bread, skim milk, potato dietary is a luxury, 
call for more effort from the farmer and add to the gross demand of 
production from the soil. Even if the habits of the people change 
because of the replacement of physical effort by machines, a point 
discussed by the present Minister of Agriculture in the first chapter of 
the Survey, and the daily food requirement falls from four or five to 
as low as three thousand calories, yet should that minimum be 
demanded in meat and green vegetables and fruit it will require the 
expenditure of more labour in its production than the heavier ration 
consumed as bread or maize or potatoes. The second point brought 
out by the Survey, one that is perhaps imperfectly appreciated, is the 
essentially peasant organisation of farming throughout the world. 
We are apt to think that wheat-growing, for example, has become 
unremunerative in Europe because of the existence in the Americas 
of vast farms on which immense machines draw mile-long furrows, 
245. 
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Such enterprises are hard to find; as the Survey points out, the typical 
farm of the Middle West corn-growing area is the quarter-block of 
160 acres, and even in Australia, where the units run larger, the normal 
holding is the family farm, worked by the occupier and his family, 
with a certain amount of occasional labour in harvest. The intensity 
of the competition with the European peasant is due to the freedom 
with which the new countries have béen able to adopt labour-saving 
machines. Twenty years ago the Australian in the wheat belt would 
manage with his team of six horses to sow and harvest up to 120 acres 
of wheat; to-day I believe, both in America and Australia, 300 acres 
- of wheat is not beyond the capacity of a single man. Our own farming 
in Great Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries became 
organised to a stage of small capitalism from its original peasant 
structure, but it is still not sufficiently rationalised to be able all round 
to maintain itself against the competition of the new countries on the 
one hand and on the other of the organised imports from countries 
with a lower standard of living. This indeed is the permanent malaise 
of British and European farming, as distinct from the price crash of 
the last three years, that it is having to reconstruct itself to meet the 
conditions of modern commerce to which its traditional methods are 
unsuited. While readjustment is always necessary if an industry 
is not to fall into decay, the pace latterly has been too hot for the great 
majority of farmers. 

It is not, however, the purpose of the Survey to discuss in particular 
the case of the British farmers, nor the means of reviving our agri- 
culture; its object is to set out the main factors in the situation, 
objectively considered, so that the reader may have adequate material 
on which to form a judgment. After the descriptive portion of the 
book, which passes on from world conditions to a rapid survey of the 
agriculture of groups of states, East as wel as West, it then reviews 
the methods by which various countries have attempted control of 
the situation. There is a chapter on protection as a means of assuring 
the positioi of the peasant, and readers of the Survey will realise that 
European statesmen must at any cost preserve the peasants as the 
basis of the social fabric of the nation. A further chapter follows on 
the specific legislation adopted by particular States, whether by tariffs 
or more direct action by quotas, import restrictions, bounties and 
the like. Economically the result is often fantastic—attempts to 
realise in international trade the chemist’s conception of a semi- 
permeable membrane that will pass goods out but let nothing come in! 
When Czechoslovakia has to charge her own people 4d. a pound for 
sugar in order to sell us half her production at Id. a pound, one begins 
to wonder whether this is mere topsy-turvydom or war. Another 
chapter deals with organisation among producers, the cooperation 
first on a national and then on an international basis, in which many 
zealous workers see a solution of the agricultural problem. Co- 
operation again offers the most practicable solution of the world-wide 
problem of the excessive spread between the price paid by consumers 
and that received by the farmer. But it is not the mission of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs to put forward solutions or 
to propound policies, its aim has been to inform thinking men of the 
elements of a situation which is becoming increasingly strange to our 
urbanised population. England may be industrialised, but the 
Empire is agricultural, and the prosperity of England depends upon 
the harmonious coordination of effort within the Empire. 
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Viscount Astor may whole-heartedly be congratulated on the work 
of his Committee; the Survey provides an impartial and under- 
standable digest of the present situation of agriculture, well docu- 
mented for those who desire to pursue their studies further, indispen- 
sable to anyone who wants to think rationally about the planning of 
his own country and the Empire. DANIEL HALL. 


32. THE CANADIAN GRAIN TRADE. By D. A. MacGibbon. 1932. 
(London and Toronto: Macmillan. 8vo. xv + 503 pp. 20s.) 
Nosopy could be found more competent than Professor MacGibbon 
to discuss the problems and features of Canada’s grain trade. His 
own official connection with the trade goes back for about ten years— 
first as member of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission of 1923-24, 
and afterwards as a member of the National Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. A fully competent treatment of the points involved in 
the present-day situation was, therefore, only to be expected, and 
this treatment Professor MacGibbon has achieved. But he gives us 
far more than a very illuminating survey of a technical and profoundly 
important subject. He gives us the historical and economic back- 
ground which enables us to appreciate the part played by the grain 
trade of Canada as a nation-building factor. This book is, further, 
economic history at its best, for it reveals, and, indeed, to a large 
extent measures, the actual motive forces at work in the development 
of a great new country. The importance of wheat to Canada’s welfare 
is as old as European settlement there, and in the first four chapters 
the author gives us a very readable account of the slow growth of the 
grain industry through the French period and the struggles and 
heroisms of those years and of the later days when Selkirk and his 
wonderful men and women emigrants were opening up the West, 
down to the first years of the great depression of 1929 and onwards. 
The second and third parts of the book are concerned with the practical 
commercial, trade and technical arrangements of the grain industry, 
but the author never loses sight of the wider aspects of his theme, and 
his discussions of technicalities are conducted against the broad 
background of general economic and geographical factors conditioning 
Canada’s own peculiar circumstances. Chapters XIII and XIV, on 
“The Canadian Wheat Pool,” and ‘“‘ Financing the Grain Trade,” 
respectively are, in conjunction with Chapter XI, which describes the 
organisation and working of the Winnipeg grain exchange, a most 
valuable study of the actual working of a great world wheat market, 
and must be read by all who want to know the forces which move this 
vast and complicated machinery. The last chapter of the book, 
“‘ The Underlying Conditions of Production,” treats of the fundamental 
factors of arable area in Western Canada, climate, population, and 
the various technological factors involved, and brings this notable 
study to a fitting end, by once more relating what is particular and 
technical in Canada’s greatest industry to those wider conditions, 
natural and artificial, which ultimately control and direct its growth. 
Professor MacGibbon’s book is one to be closely studied by all who 
have any dealings with wheat, whether commercial or political, and 
certainly no student of economics can afford to neglect it. 
J. COATMAN. 
33. THE PROVISION OF CREDIT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO AGRICUL- 
TURE. By H. Belshaw, with two chapters by R. R. Enfield. 
1931. (Cambridge: Heffer. 8vo. xvii-+ 326 pp. ros. 6d.) 
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34. LA BANQUE AGRICOLE DE YOUGOSLAVIE. By Nicolas Voutcho. 
1932. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 227 pp. 30 /fs.) 

35. THE NEw AGricuLTuRE. By O. M. Kile. 1932. (New York 
and London: Macmillan. 8vo. x-+ 218 pp. Ios.) 


Mr. BELSHAW has written a very useful book which would be 
indispensable if it were wider in scope. There is no existing study 
of the general financial position of agriculture, nor is there any general 
work dealing with the various agricultural credit schemes in existence. 
Mr. Belshaw’s book goes part of the way towards providing both, 
but on the theoretical side he is content with a simple enumeration 
of the special risks attached to agricultural credit-giving, and on the 
descriptive side confines his analysis of the system to the United States, 
Germany and New Zealand. While his statement of the various 
disadvantages under which agriculture suffers is admirable as an 
introduction for the student, the account would have gained in interest 
if he had concentrated more closely on a discussion of the comparative 
profit-earning capacity of agriculture as compared with industry. 
If industry is better supplied with capital, it must be because industry 
in general can pay a higher return on it, since the prospect of profit 
is what determines the investment of capital under the present economic 
system; and if there is a rural credit problem, it cannot be 
wholly due to defects of machinery, as Mr. Belshaw almost suggests 
that it is: 

«A permanent disparity between the rate of interest in agriculture and 
industry is not prima facie evidence that the charges are less fair in one than 
in the other; for there may be an irreducible margin of difference in inherent 
conditions which organisation cannot remove, or which necessitates types of 
organisation involving greater costs than those needed to market credit to 
other types of enterprise. Nevertheless, the experience of special types of 
organisation to market credit to agriculture, such as the German Landschaft 
banks, reveals the possibility of devising credit machinery of a kind which 
offsets such special disabilities as affect agriculture and of marketing credit 
to farming industries at a cost which is comparable with that to sound 
industrial and commercial enterprises.”’ 


The greater part of the book is occupied with clear and complete 
descriptions of the legislation and credit institutions in the United 
States, Germany and New Zealand. The chapters dealing with New 
Zealand are written from first-hand knowledge. But the accounts 
of the German Landschaften and the Raiffeisen banks are bare out- 
lines, and might have included information from more recent sources. 

Two valuable and authoritative chapters on long- and short-term 
credit in Great Britain are contributed by Mr. R. R. Enfield. Among 
countries with highly developed credit systems, Great Britain was 
unique in having no standard machinery for long-term credit based 
on farm mortgages before the passing of the Agricultural Credits 
Act, 1928, and is still unique in that the control of the long-term 
agricultural credit institute, the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, 
is vested in the joint stock banks, and is operated through the branches 
of the shareholding banks. The Act attempted to create special 
machinery for short-term credit through the same medium. “ As 
to the ultimate consequences of the legislation, it is too early to make 
any forecast.’’ The price fall has, of course, impeded the development 
of the scheme, but apart from the exceptional difficulties of the past 
three years, the extension of short-term credit through the banks has 
encountered a serious obstacle in the deeply ingrained habit of taking 
credit through the trade; though the joint stock banks may not be 
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the ideal medium, it seems likely that any credit scheme would have 
encountered the same obstacle. 


Dr. Voutcho’s book is a complete and comprehensive account 
of one of the many experiments in State capitalism made in the last 
two years in Eastern Europe. He prefaces his study of the Yugo- 
slavian Agricultural Bank with an analysis of the agricultural situa- 
tion in Yugoslavia: low wheat prices, high costs of production, and 
interest rates ranging between 24 per cent. and 40 per cent. After 
the introduction of the absolutist régime in 1929, two institutions 
were created to deal with the problem: the Privileged Export Com- 
pany to promote wheat export and maintain prices, and the Agricultural 
Bank to relieve the credit shortage. The bank, as a semi-public 
institution, had to decide whether it should follow a social policy, 
relieving the peasant in the poorer districts weighed down by usury, 
or a commercial policy, using its resources to promote improved 
cultivation in the more prosperous districts, and although the pre- 
sident, M. Markovi¢, favoured the latter course, its actual policy has 
aimed at combining the two. The bank encountered a further problem 
in its relation to the credit cooperatives already in existence : should 
it support or compete with them? Under the Agricultural Credit 
Law of June 12th, 1925, credit institutions had been established as 
branches of an official central organisation which undermined the 
old voluntarily established cooperative credit banks, and were the 
subject of severe attacks in the Press and in the Chamber. These 
branches of the central institution remained in force after the institu- 
tion of the Agricultural Bank, which attempted to give all cooperative 
institutions, voluntary or official, equal treatment, but in fact (in 
Dr. Voutcho’s opinion) continued to favour the official cooperatives. 
Even if, as Dr. Voutcho points out, justification for the policy can 
be alleged, it seems a serious error in a poor agricultural country 
vii the cooperative movement is the only constructive economic 
orce. 

The bank had a fair measure of success; its chief value, in the 
author’s opinion, lay in the sense of security which it offered the 
peasant—a psychological benefit which must have been much diminished 
by the bank’s partial suspension of credits since August 1931. Dr. 
Voutcho holds that the bank cannot, on its own resources, satisfy 
the needs of the farmers, but must rely on foreign borrowing. He 
does not, however, examine the economic possibilities of an extension 
of credit by Western Europe to the Eastern States, though he gives 
a long and detailed account of the negotiations for this purpose which 
began with the Warsaw Conference in 1930. 

In a study of so much detail, the achievements of the highly de- 
veloped cooperative movement, organised by the Slovene Clericals, 
might have been given more than an allusion, since the success of the 
movement in a poor province proves the possibilities of voluntary 
organisation. The author concludes that there can be no solution 
of the credit problem until the supply of credit is organised throughout 
Yugoslavia as it is in Slovenia, and the book would have been greatly 
improved if the implications of this remark had been made clear. 
They are, presumably, that the bank would have been more successful 
if its organisation had developed gradually as the central organisation 
of voluntarily established and democratic cooperative societies, instead 
of being externally imposed as a controlling body over the genuine 
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cooperative voluntary societies and the official institutions which 
lack a democratic basis. 


“The new agriculture” means larger and larger farms, genuine 
tractor-farming as opposed to the farming which merely makes some 
use of a tractor. The method advocated by the author resembles 
corporation farming, but is not identical with it, since the “ controlled 
cooperative ”’ farm is not specialised on wheat : it attempts to combine 
many of the essential advantages of the usual family-operated small 
farm with those of the large-scale mechanised farm. In essentials 
it is a consolidation of homestead farms (250 acres) into bigger units 
under a company, which appoints to each farm a manager responsible 
for the farm operations, whose remuneration is dependent on his own 
efforts. 

An account of a consolidation of this kind—the Walker-Gordon 
plant—shows the big reduction of costs which the method can effect. 
It is followed by a description of the corporation farming of Kansas 
and Texas on farms of I1,000—16,000 acres, which the author credits 
with a wheat-growing cost of $2 per acre (with yield of 20 bushels). 

While it is impossible to share the author’s belief that cost reduc- 
tions of this type alone are sufficient remedy for the general agricultural 
depression—for one thing, such organisation requires investment of 
capital on a scale which European conditions do not permit—his 
emphasis on the importance of the size of the farming unit may serve 
a useful purpose in Great Britain in view of the tendency to regard 
as unalterable the present limits of the scope of farming operations. 

DOREEN WARRINER. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


36*. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE IRISH FREE STATE. By Leo Kohn. 
1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xv + 423 pp. 16s.) 


In an introductory note Chief Justice Kennedy describes Dr. 
Kohn’s beok as “‘ an essay in political philosophy applied to a concrete 
case of living interest by an independent observer, trained in the modern 
European schools, who has fitted himself by special study for his task.”’ 
With this appreciation a reviewer may be allowed to agree, merely 
adding that Dr. Kohn, as a foreign scholar, is to be warmly congratu- 
lated both upon his perfect mastery of our language and upon his 
accurate knowledge of our constitutional law and practice. 

The greater part of the book is occupied by a careful and accurate 
analysis of the provisions of the Free State Constitution, illustrated 
at every point by examples of their application in practice. Dr. 
Kohn’s interest in his subject is that of the political philosopher rather 
than that of the lawyer or the statesman. Probably he is a little 
over-generous in attributing to the authors of the Constitution rather 
more of a conscious political philosophy than they really possessed. 
The revolutionary leaders were men of action rather than of thought, 
and their real aim was to embody in the text as much of the substance 
of independence as the British Government could be induced to 
concede. In one of his most interesting chapters Dr. Kohn makes 
it clear that the abstract declarations of principle contained in the 
Constitution have had but little influence upon the actual course of 
government. The solemn enunciation of certain ‘‘ fundamental 
rights’ has not, in fact, protected the citizens of the Free State from 
the most drastic exercise of arbitrary power. 
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The opening chapters, which deal with the history of the years 
immediately preceding the enactment of the Constitution, invite 
controversy at several points. Dr. Kohn’s scholarly treatment of 
his subject does not conceal his personal sympathies, and he does less 
than justice to the British point of view, which is also that of a great 
number, perhaps even a majority, of the Irish people. ‘“‘ The case for 
independence,” he tells us (p. 46), ‘‘was unassailable on grounds of 
principle,” but this conclusion rests upon the unproved assumption 
that the only principle applicable was that of “ self-determination.” 
Whatever may be the precise content of this nebulous doctrine, 
experience at least teaches that it can only be applied in practice 
with qualifications depending upon the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case, as the League Council made clear in its solution of the 
Aaland Islands dispute. In all these cases the real difficulty lies in 
the fact that self-determination is only one among several principles 
which have to be applied to the solution of any given problem, and 
the function of statesmanship consists in their successful reconciliation. 

On the other hand, Dr. Kohn is too much of a scholar to be a 
partisan, and upon the important issue of the oath he parts company 
from the Republicans. “It is indeed hardly possible to maintain,’ 
he argues (p. 217), “that the oath was not mandatory under the 
terms of the Treaty.” For this he gives reasons which to the reviewer 
seem unanswerable. In a supplementary chapter Dr. Kohn brings 
his book up to date by giving a summary of the debates in both Irish 
Houses upon the oath question during 1932, but he does not discuss 
the issues raised by the notes exchanged between the British and the 
Irish Governments. Perhaps this dispute, like other questions of 
the external relations of the Free State, does not strictly fall within 
the scope of a book which is mainly concerned with the Constitution 
as the basis of internal government. H. A. SMITH. 


EUROPE 


37. THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION. By Lawrence D. Steefel. 
[Harvard Historical Series, Vol. xxxii.] 1932. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
Vili +- 400 pp. 23s.) 

38. Le SLESVIG, LE DROIT DES PEUPLES ET LE TRAITE DE VERSAILLES. 
By Jacques de Coussange. 1932. (Paris: A. Pedone. 8vo. 
284 pp. 2maps. 40 /rs.) 

THESE two books are as different in their scope and tone as in their 
purpose. Professor Steefel’s volume is a piece of admirable recon- 
struction of a problem which played its part in the foundation of the 
German Empire, and having done so passed into the complex of ques- 
tions which make up modern history. M. de Coussange deals with an 
aspect of the problem which concerns the world of to-day as much as 
the earlier phase concerned the world of seventy years ago. Less 
than a dozen lines seem adequate to Mr. Steefel for the plebiscite of 
1920, and he writes : 

“The small Danish minority in Flensburg still feels bitterly the separation 
from the north, but with few exceptions Danes and Germans are at last reasonably 
satisfied with the result.” 


It is a summing-up with which few responsible students would dis- 
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agree. But M. de Coussange is among the dissentients. His stand- 
point is sufficiently given by one significant sentence : 


“La Commission offrait, quoique les allemands Il’aient accusée du contraire, 
les meilleures garanties d’impartialité; si deux de ses membres, M. Claudel et 
M. Heftye, avaient des sympathies pour le Danemark, sympathies qui n’avaient 
certainement aucune influence sur la maniére dont ils remplissaient leurs fonctions, 
deux autres, le président, Sir Charles Marling, qui disposait de deux voix, et M. de 
Sydow pouvaient passer, 4 tort ou a raison, pour germanophiles.” 


It is a cleverly worded sentence; but it conveys with sufficient clear- 
ness a wholly unjust imputation. Mr. Steefel writes history, M. de 


‘ Coussange writes politics and its idealism—one does not say that 


it could be taken @ tori ou a raison pour germanophobe—does not 
excuse it. 

Mr. Steefel’s book, developed from a doctorate thesis, begins with 
the rise of the Schleswig-Holstein question, paying special attention 
to the years 1863 and 1864. It covers ground which is familiar to 
most students, but is better documented than any study known to 
the present writer. It has drawn, for instance, upon the British 
Foreign Office archives, and much material has been derived from 
Copenhagen and Berlin. The appendices amount to over 100 pages, 
and for these alone students of the period will be grateful. It is not 
altogether pleasant reading for English eyes; and the effect of the 
characteristic conflict between Earl Russell’s advice and the out- 
spoken support of Parliament which so misled the Danes is worth 
noting. These conflicting voices have been more than a little respons- 
ible for the reputation for perfidy that dies so hardly on the Continent. 
Mr. Steefel’s account of Bismarck’s handling of the question makes the 
ex parte character of the book at once one of the cardinal European 
factors. This part of his story is written with compelling interest. 
One may differ about the emphasis or detail; but it will, on the whole, 
command ready approval, and the careful and elaborate bibliography— 
nearly 20 pages of small print—supplies the references by which it 
may be checked. The maps, too, seem well drawn and accurate. 

The sentence already quoted from M. de Coussange suggests the 
difference between the two books. He writes not to recount a story, 
but to urge a case; and this fact should be borne in mind. It is, of 
course, true that the present frontier between Denmark and Germany 
leaves many Danes under an alien rule. It is true that pressure was 
brought to bear upon the Danish voters; but the German outlook 
at the time of the plebiscite must have counteracted these interferences 
which M. de Coussange calls illegalités. It is true that a frontier could 
have been drawn which would not have left an overwhelming number 
of Germans in Denmark. It is true that the nationalists might have 
drawn some such frontier. It is true that the Zahle government which 
undoubtedly wanted a moderate settlement such as was, in fact, 
gained, fell on the morrow of the plebiscite. It is possible, in fact, 
to agree with almost all M. de Coussange’s facts without assenting to 
his conclusions and certainly without imputing to the French delegate 
a sympathy with Denmark which Sir Charles Marling did not feel. 
There is not the smallest reason to doubt that the chairman of the 
Commission and the Swedish delegate were inspired by the single 
desire to achieve a settlement which should be reasonably final and 
not contain in it the elements of continued bitterness and instability. 
Mr. Steefel, writing from the standpoint of the United States, gives 
the result as much approval as a grave international decision can ever 
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hope to secure. No one would claim that it is a perfect solution; 
but where are perfect solutions to be found anywhere in practical 
affairs? At least it is among the better effects of the Versailles Treaty. 
But M. de Coussange has written an uncommonly interesting book and 
the incidental faults do not weaken that interest. H. C. O'NEILL. 


39*. CAN Europe Recover? By H. R. Knickerbocker. 1932. 
(London: John Lane. 8vo. viii-+ 308 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

“Can Europe recover? ”’ 

The answer is “ Yes.” 

From this starting-point Mr. Knickerbocker moves rapidly (and a 
little breathlessly) via Vienna, Prague, Budapest, Milan, Rome, 
Basle, Paris, Brussels, Berlin and London to his conclusion. 

“‘ The undertakers have moved out of Europe’s parlour and the nurse is feeding 
the patient with broth. Relapse might come; but relief is certainly here. The 
patient may not get up and walk to-morrow, but he knows he is not going to die. 

Europe will recover.” 

“Can Europe Recover?” is American journalism, and if the method 
of presentation is hardly that which would have been adopted by a 
correspondent of The Times, the vivid impressions make it well worth 
reading. There are interesting talks with Mussolini, Sir Josiah Stamp 
and others. Mr. Knickerbocker is gloriously inquisitive; one can 
almost see him calling on the Almighty to interrogate Him about His 
handiwork and concluding that in spite of many flaws it showed 
promise. I like this book because it is honest and does not pretend 
to be what it is not. There is no sham gothic about it. 

A. T. K. GRANT. 


40*. Au SERVICE DE LA FRANCE: NEUF ANNEES DE SOUVENIRS. IX. 
L’Année Trouble, 1917. By Raymond Poincaré. 1932. (Paris: 
Plon. 8vo. 448 pp. 40/rs.) 

THE ninth volume of Monsieur Poincaré’s Memoirs deals with 1917. 
He calls it L’Année Trouble, and with reason, for it was a year of 
heavy disappointments, when the strain of the War was felt at its 
maximum, when the Allies had not yet got their second wind, and the 
only bright spot, the entry of the United States into the War, left all 
doubtful as to what her contribution was likely to amount to, and 
whether even this asset could compensate for the’ collapse of Russia. 

This book, like the preceding volumes, takes the form of a Diary, 
and Monsieur Poincaré in his dry way seems to pick at the news here, 
there and everywhere, trivial incidents being given the same amount 
of space as vitally important ones. 

One feels that the President was, and indeed he describes himself 
as being, a prisoner, and that his responsibilities although heavy were 
not nearly as suitable to his character as would have been those of 
Premier, effectively responsible for policy. Even through the dryness 
of these pages, from which descriptive writing is almost entirely 
banished, one is conscious of his real joy when he escaped from the 
Elysée and obtained a breath of the free air of the front. 

His lack of descriptive power is difficult to explain. Once, unex- 
pectedly, he describes the gardens of the Elysée in the most charming 
way, but when he visits the zone abandoned by the Germans in March 
1917, which provided scenes of such desolation as would have inspired 
the most halting pen, he gives a mere inventory of ruins and devasta- 
tion, and absurd little pictures of a Mayor delivering un discours tres 
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patriotique, with a careful note of the applause the President’ sown 
words received. 

This book can in no sense claim to be a history of 1917— indeed, 
to one who like myself happened to be in Paris during part of the time 
covered by Monsieur Poincaré’s narrative, there are omissions which 
are very striking, but strange as it may seem the President was perhaps 
not kept informed of certain facts, or in a diary kept from day to day 
omitted events or facts either from lack of time or because, being too 
close to them, their importance escaped him. On the other hand, 
his book is absolutely indispensable to students of the period, although 
it would not convey much to anyone not thoroughly familiar with 
the main facts and the personalities involved. 

Something, though by no means all, of the tragedy of the French 
mutinies is reflected in these pages, and there is considerable informa- 
tion concerning the uncertain and jerky policy of France and England 
in regard to Greece. 

Briand comes off very badly; indeed it would have been impossible 
to expect that two men who differed so widely in temperament and 
outlook should have understood each other. 

Only occasionally is there a lighter touch. 

We see Lloyd George dining at the Elysée flanked by two eminent 
Frenchmen believed to speak English fluently. The President, who 
thought he understood the language, could only conclude that Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke with a pronounced American accent. Or again, 
Mr. Lloyd George conveying to Monsieur Ribot, then French Prime 
Minister, his exasperation at the lack of intelligence of the British 
middle classes. 

One of the most interesting things in this volume is the story of 
the peace negotiations conducted by Prince Sixte de Bourbon. The 
letters of the Emperor Charles are given, in which he states in the most 
definite terms his willingness to conclude peace. Mr. Lloyd George, 
according to Monsieur Poincaré, could not make up his mind whether 
to welcome or reject these overtures, which the attitude of Italy, 
determined to get what had been promised her, finally caused to 
collapse. E. L. SPEARS. 


41. LA Patx FRANGAISE. By Henri de Jouvenel. 1932. (Paris: 
Les Editions des Portiques. 8vo. 354 pp. 15 /?s.) 

M. DE JOUVENEL’S book should be read by all who are interested 
in the attitude of the more advanced thinkers in France to the problems 
of modern Europe. With that charm and lucidity of style which seem 
to be the inalienable heritage of his race, he reviews practically the 
whole field of international affairs, and describes what he believes 
should be the action of his country. Collaboration with Great Britain 
is the essential factor, collaboration not only in Europe but also with 
regard to their African possessions and the mandated territories, for 
discontent among any section of the native races has its repercussions 
throughout Africa and the Orient. 

_ M. de Jouvenel’s chapter on Franco-Italian relations is of particular 
importance in view of his appointment as Ambassador to the Quirinal. 
He does not hold his country guiltless for the friction and misunder- 
standings which exist between the two nations, but it is a pity that 
he relies quite so much on Signor Salvemini’s evidence, obviously not 
an impartial witness. We need “ better security than Bardolph’s.” 

The section of the book that deals with Germany is depressing 
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reading, not that M. de Jouvenel does not see the necessity for under- 
standing and cooperation between the two countries, but his analysis 
of the temperaments and mentalities of the two nations shows the 
immense obstacles in the way. 

When he turns to internal questions it is interesting to find 
M. de Jouvenel advocating something closely resembling a Corporate 
State. He dwells on the conflict of interests in industry, transport, 
etc., the struggle between capital and labour, the confusion of political 
parties, and declares that they should be eliminated for the benefit 
of the community as a whole. He goes so far as to sketch out a 
system of syndicates, national federations and the creation of an 
economic council with members chosen on a vocational basis. 

MURIEL CURREY. 


42*. HISTOIRE DE LA FRANCE DEPUIS LA GUERRE. By Jean Prevost. 
1932. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder. 8vo. 370 pp. 15 /?s.) 
IT is interesting to read what a critical Frenchman has to say of 
his countrymen. M. Prevost finds that the French people, notwith- 
standing their national pride and military valour, interest themselves 
but little in the routine of politics and are conspicuously deficient in 
“Vhonneur civique et l’honneur bourgeois,” with unfortunate effects 
both on the domestic situation in France and on the history of the 
post-War world. S. M. 


43*. DEVANT LE Pays. By André Tardieu. 1932. (Paris: Flam- 
marion. 8vo. 247 pp. 12 /?s.) 


A collection of M. Tardieu’s more important speeches during the first 
four months of 1932, including his speech at the Disarmament Conference 
on February 8th introducing the French disarmament plan. 


44*. LA PoPULATION DE LA FRANCE PENDANT LA GUERRE, avec un 
appendice sur les Revenus avant et aprés la guerre. By Michel 
Huber. [Carnegie Endowment: Economic and Social History 
of the World War—French Series.] 1932. (Yale University 
Press; Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. xii + 1027 
pp.; charts. 165 /rs.) 

45*. ITALY AND THE GREAT WAR: from neutrality to intervention. 
By Antonio Salandra. With a Foreword by Sir Rennell Rodd. 
Translated by Zoe Kendrick Pyne. 1932. (London: Arnold. 
8vo. 382 pp. 18s.) 

TuIs “ compressed ’’ translation of the late Signor Salandra’s two 
books, Neutrality and Intervention, should do much to dissipate the 
misunderstandings which exist in this country of Italy’s action during 
the ten months which preceded her intervention. Signor Salandra 
was the Prime Minister who was responsible both for the declaration of 
neutrality and the declaration of war. He explains very clearly 
Italy’s obligations to her partners in the Triple Alliance, and Austria's 
violations of the Treaty both in the case of the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and in the case of the ultimatum to Serbia. He 
describes the various currents of opinion in the country during the 
period of neutrality, the efforts of Germany to draw Italy into the 
War on the side of the Central Empires, the negotiations with Austria, 
and finally the drafting of the Treaty of London. 

One of the passages to which English readers will turn with most 
interest is that in which he explains very clearly the real meaning of 
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the famous phrase “‘ sacro egoismo,” which torn from its context did 
much harm to Italy in this country. It is another and glaring example 
of the danger of the literal translation of words which look so much 
alike in the two languages. 

There are some curious lapses in the translation. ‘“ Our foreign 
representatives ’’ does not convey to the English mind the fact that 
Signor Salandra is talking about the Italian Ambassadors and 
Ministers in the other countries. “A deputy at the Reichstag” is hardly 
the same thing as a member of the Reichstag, while ‘‘ Garibaldi’s 
disembarkation at Quarto”’ makes the reader wonder whether the 
translator or the proof-reader is at fault. MURIEL CuRREY. 


46*. TALKS wiTH Mussoiini. By Emil Ludwig. Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. 1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 223 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Was it wise to expand what would have been an interesting inter- 
view into a book? Herr Ludwig on his own showing regarded Signor 
Mussolini as an interesting specimen ‘‘ with publicity value,” and 
drew up a series of questions which he fired off rapidly at the Fascist 
leader. It is hardly the best method of playing Boswell; for good 
conversation it is necessary, as Dr. Johnson said, to lay your mind 
alongside another. Printed conversations are only interesting when 
they report the free and friendly talk of two intimates, or the cut 
and thrust of good-humoured debate. Neither of these is represented 
in Herr Ludwig’s mechanised conversations. 

Those who hoped for “ sensational revelations ”’ will be disappointed ; 
there is little that is not already known to any student of Fascism or of 
the life and habit of mind of Signor Mussolini. The talks were con- 
ducted in Italian, of which Herr Ludwig confesses he is not entirely 
a master, and they have been translated into English from the German. 
It is not to be wondered at if something of the point and trenchancy 
of Signor Mussolini’s conversation has evaporated during this double 
distillation. MURIEL CURREY. 


47. VERSO L’INTERNATIONALE FASCISTA. By Asvero Gravelli. 1932. 
(Rome: Nuova Europa. 8vo. 243 pp. 12 Jire.) 

Signor Gravelli is one of the leaders of the group of young Fascists who 
believe that the remedy for the present disasters and discontents lies in 
adoption of Fascism by all countries. The first half of his book is an 
exposition of his belief, while the second half contains short descriptions 
of the various so-called ‘‘ Fascist Parties’’ in the various countries. It 
would seem in most cases that the members have been more attracted by 
the outward shows, and have little real understanding of the foundations 
on which the Corporate State is built. M. C. 


48*. ENGLAND AND ITALy: an historical survey of a great friendship. 
By Senator Visconte di Modrone. [Annual Italian Lecture of the 
British Academy.] 1932. (London: Humphrey Milford, from 
the proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XVIII. 8vo. 22 pp. 
Is. 6d. 

= interesting survey by a prominent Florentine of the cultural and 
political links which have bound Italy and England together since the 
Middle Ages. 


49*. LeccE Surtta BoniricA INTEGRALE. By A. Serpieri, sottose- 
gretario di Stato per la bonifica integrale. 2 vols. 1931, 1932. 
(Rome: Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato.) 


These official publications are important as they deal with the whole 
question of land reclamation in Italy. They contain not only the texts of 
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the laws, but accounts by Signor Serpiere of both triumphs and failures, 
and the incessant development of both the land and the technique necessary 
to bring it under cultivation. 


U.S.S.R. 


50*. THE History OF THE RussIAN REvoLuTION, Vols. II and III. 
By Leon Trotsky. Translated by Max Eastman. 1933. 
(London: Gollancz. 18s. each volume.) 

THE two last volumes of Trotsky’s History (“The Attempted 
Counter-Revolution”’ and ‘“‘ The Triumph of the Soviets”) have 
followed the first with commendable promptness. They cover the 
period of four months from the “July days” to the final overthrow of 
the Kerensky government and the establishment of the Soviet régime ; 
and they confirm the impression, already created in the first volume, 
of a mighty revolutionary force welling up from below and driving 
doubtful leaders into action. Once more it is Lenin who, almost alone, 
understands the nature of the forces at work, and tacitly ignoring the 
Marxian tenet that the proletarian revolution must first be realised 
in the most highly organised capitalist and industrial countries, 
brought about the triumph of revolution in the most backward 
country in Europe. And in this work Trotsky, the man of action, 
less hide-bound by theory than old Bolsheviks like Kamenev, 
Lunacharsky or even Stalin, was Lenin’s principal lieutenant. 

The precise part played by Trotsky in the months preceding 
November 1917 has become, since his expulsion from the Communist 
Party, a subject of acute controversy, the official historians now 
exercising all their ingenuity to belittle his réle. His narrative reflects 
from time to time the bitterness of this dispute; but for the most part 
he is content to relegate argument to the appendices, which will be 
eagerly scanned by students of recent Russian history. Later con- 
troversies also cast back their shadow on parts of the story. The 
pretext for Trotsky’s expulsion was his loyalty to the theory that the 
proletarian revolution could not maintain itself in Russia unless it 
spread to other European countries. He has no difficulty in showing 
that Lenin himself held this theory consistently from 1917 onwards. 
This does not, indeed, by any ordinary standards, prove that Trotsky 
was right in sticking to it in 1926; but the answer is good enough for 
those who, like Stalin and the present rulers of Russia, profess to think 
Lenin infallible. 

Mr. Eastman’s translation is once more excellent. It is fortunate 
that so important a book has been rendered in a form in which it can 
be not only studied but enjoyed. JOHN HEATH. 


51. WORKING FOR THE SoviETs. By D. V. Rukeyser. 1932. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 280 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

52. A Puysician’s Tour IN Soviet Russia. By Sir James Purves- 
Stewart. 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 175 pp. 
5S.) 

Working for the Soviets is not the first book by a foreign expert 
employed in the Soviet Union; but it is easily the best and most 
dispassionate study yet written from this particular standpoint. 
Mr. Rukeyser, an American citizen, was attached as consulting 
engineer for two periods of about six months each (in 1929 and 1930) 
to “‘ Uralasbest,” the trust operating a large asbestos mine and factory 
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sixty miles from Sverdlovsk (Ekaterinburg). The main impressions 
emerging from Mr. Rukeyser’s account are: (1) on the credit side, 
the immense determination and driving-power, which lie behind the 
Soviet campaign for industrial development; the vastly improved 
housing and other conditions enjoyed by the worker; the unlimited 
potentialities for industrial progress if the “‘ American tempo ”’ which 
is now the summit of ambition is ever achieved; (2) on the debit side, 
capital blunders in high quarters, due generally to inexperience, to 
personal jealousies or to sheer impulsiveness; failure on the part of 
the worker to maintain a consistent standard; and the intervention 
of the ubiquitous G.P.U., which hangs like a sword of Damocles over 
the bourgeois engineer and specialist (often the only technically com- 
petent men). Mr. Rukeyser writes simply and with humour (not 
to mention the unconscious humour of his wild attempts to achieve 
a few common Russian words); and with a minimum of judicious 
skipping the book can be read throughout with enjoyment. 

A Physician’s Tour in Soviet Russia adds one more book to a much 
over-stocked category. It is a record of the usual summer excursion, 
and is the work of an intelligent observer and a competent writer. 
But apart from a few medical details it says nothing which has not 
been said more or less well by previous tourists. JOHN HEATH. 


53. SOWJETUNION UND VOLKERRECHT. By Karl Munzen. 1932. 
Under the auspices of the Institute of International Law at Kiel. 
1932. (Berlin: Georg Stilke. 8vo. 110 pp.) 

TuIs is a conscientious and useful monograph on some problems 
of international law in relation to Soviet Russia. The author discusses 
the question of the liabilities of the Soviet Union for the financial 
obligations of the former régime, including the loans incurred for war 
purposes, as well as the question of its own liabilities in connection 
with the nationalisation of the means of production. Another part 
of the bock is devoted to the question of revolutionary propaganda 
abroad. The author arrives at the conclusion that the Soviet Union 
is responsible, by virtue of special treaties and of customary inter- 
national law, for revolutionary propaganda against foreign States 
emanating from its territory. This, he says, applies particularly to 
the propaganda directed by the Communist International, of which 
the Russian Communist Party, which in turn shapes the policy of the 
Soviet Union, is a member. The third and last part of the mono- 
graph discusses matters arising out of the foreign trade monopoly of 
the Soviet State like the question of the status of Russian foreign 
commercial missions, the subjection of Soviet Russia to the jurisdiction 
of foreign courts in litigations arising out of its trading ventures, and 
the problems of tariffs, reciprocity, most-favoured-nation treatment, 
and quotas. 

All these questions assume a special aspect as the result of the State 
monopoly in foreign trade, and the author’s discussion, based on the 
consideration of numerous treaties and judicial decisions, is illuminat- 
ing. But his treatment of the subject appears at times too rigid and 
unlikely to meet the contingencies arising out of the existence of the 
Soviet Union. There is no warrant in international law for treating 
dogmatically the question of compensation for expropriation of private 
property (see Sir John Fischer Williams’ article in the British Year 
Book of International Law for 1928). In regard to activities against 
foreign States there is good reason for distinguishing between hostile 
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expeditions proper and mere propaganda. As to the latter, it is 
prudent not to be rash in attributing to the State responsibility for 
acts of private persons or organisations, however influential. H. L. 


54. LETTERS FROM AFAR, 9d.; THE APRIL CONFERENCE, IS.; ON THE 
Eve OF OCTOBER, 9d.; THE TASKS OF THE PROLETARIAT, 94d.; 
THE THREATENING CATASTROPHE, IS.; WILL THE BOLSHEVIKS 
MAINTAIN PowER? gd. [Nos. 8-13 of the Little Lenin Library.] 
1932. (London: Martin Lawrence.) 

55*. THe SovieET WorkER. By J. Freeman. 1932. (London: 
Martin Lawrence. 8vo. vii-+ 408 pp. 5s.) 

56. THE NATIONAL POoLicy OF THE SovieT Union. By A. Rysakov. 
1932. (London: Martin Lawrence. 2s. 6d.) 

57. MARX-ENGELS-LENIN ON THE IRISH REVOLUTION. By Ralph 
Fox. 1932. (London: Modern Books. 8vo. 36pp. 3d.) 

58. THE First PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF LABOUR, SVERDLOV; 
Kamo, AGREAT REVOLUTIONARY. [Brief Biography Series.] 1932. 
(London: Modern Books. 3d. each.) 

THESE books, with one exception little more than pamphlets, 
have one characteristic in common: they are obviously published, 
not as ordinary commercial propositions, but as Soviet propaganda. 
They are, however, free from the meretricious attractions usually 
associated with the word “‘ propaganda’”’; and while some of them 
may be useful to the serious student of Soviet affairs, there seems little 
likelihood of their furthering the cause of revolution in the English- 
speaking countries. The “ Little Lenin Library ”’ pursues its task of 
offering selections from Lenin’s writings in a cheap and accessible 
form. The present set of selections all belong to the year 1917. The 
Soviet Worker is a fairly thorough, though dull, exposition of labour 
conditions in the Soviet Union. The writer makes no effort to discover, 
however, to what extent privileges accorded on paper to the Soviet 
worker are realised in practice. 

The National Policy of the Soviet Union is self-laudatory to a point 
which may provoke smiles. But the subject is important; and in 
no other field has the Soviet régime more striking results to its credit, 
particularly in comparison with its neighbours, than in the handling 
of its racial and linguistic minorities. By way of contrast, The Irish 
Revolution is a denunciation of English policy in Ireland. But the 
views of Engels, Marx and Lenin (only the first of whom ever visited 
Ireland) do not rise above the commonplace; and there is something 
rather ludicrous in the idea of two Germans and a Russian setting out 
to enlighten the Irish people on the nature of their wrongs. The two 
little biographies which complete our list might have been written 
by a Russian Samuel Smiles. ‘‘ De-bunking” is probably a capital 
offence in the Soviet Union. JoHN HEATH. 


59. THE LAND oF Bonpace. By Josef Kallinikov. 1932. (London: 
Grayson. 8vo. I28pp. 5s.) 
A series of vivid, bitter sketches of the evacuation of the ‘‘ Whites” 
from South Russia in 1919-20. y 


60*. Days with LENIN. By Maxim Gorki. 1932. (London: Martin 
Lawrence. New York: International Publishing Co. 8vo. 

64 pp. Is. 6d.) 
A new version, amended to keep pace with the demands of Soviet 
orthodoxy, of Gorki’s reminiscences of Lenin published some years 4 
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61. THE BOLSHEVIKS IN THE TSARIST Duma. By A. Badayev. 
1932. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. xv - 250 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


THE author of this work was one of the group of six Bolshevik 
deputies in the Fourth Duma from October 1912 to November 1914, 
when the whole group was arrested for seditious activities and sent to 
Siberia. The book was written, with the aid of documents from police 
archives, many years after the events which it relates. It is full of 
naive abuse of opponents; and the writer’s philosophy does not extend 
beyond the strict canons of party loyalty. The struggles of the little 
_ Bolshevik faction in the Duma did not at the time seem very important. 
But they acquired significance in the light of later events; and this 
work, when collated with other sources, will be found to throw many 
valuable sidelights on a critical moment in Russian history. 

JouN HEATH. 


AFRICA 


62*. BRITAIN IN SouTH AFRICA: (No. 2) BECHUANALAND PROTEC- 
TORATE. By Margaret L. Hodgson and W. G. Ballinger. 1932. 
(Lovedale Press. 83 pp. 2s.) 


Tuis is the second of this series. The first, on Basutoland, appeared 
in May 1931. It is an interesting and highly critical review of fifty 
years of the British Protectorate over Bechuanaland, which, in the 
opinion of the writers, have produced stagnation owing to the excessive 
importance attached to maintaining the authority of the chiefs and, 
consequently, the worst features of the tribal system. The economic 
stress from which all mankind is suffering is another cause, but it is 
emphasised by the undeveloped and neglected condition of the country. 

The remedies for these evils are less easy to define. Money for 
development, both economic and educational, can only come from the 
British taxpayer. The tribal system must be adjusted to allow of the 
encouragement of individual effort. Black and white must cooperate 
instead of being segregated from each other as at present. “‘ The policy 
of trusteeship should express itself in a reasoned and reasonable en- 
couragement of both and a special care for the essential securities of 
the weak,” a conclusion which is reminiscent of the dual policy which 
is being sought for in Kenya. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


63*. AT HOME WITH THE SAVAGE. By J.H.Driberg. 1932. (London: 
Routledge. 8vo. x-+ 267 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

This is an admirable exposition of the case for the anthropological 
approach to the problems of administering backward peoples. Dr. 
Driberg’s practical experience as a District Commissioner enables him to 
make his case with all the greater force. It-is difficult, however, to see 
the relevance of some of the illustrations to the book. 

H. A. WyNDHAM. 


64*. AN ANNUAL REPORT UPON THE AFFAIRS OF THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES . . . UNDER THE CROWN... ON THE CONTINENT 
OF AFRICA. Report for the Year 1931. Vol. III. Edited by 
Owen Clough. 1932. (London: Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion. 8vo. lviii+ 419 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
This is the third issue of this useful annual. It takes the same form as 

previous issues, bringing its information up to date. 

No. 2.—VOL. XII. L 
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65*. CORRESPONDENCE (1931-1932) ARISING FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
Joint SELECT COMMITTEE ON CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA. 
(Cmd. 4141 of 1932.) (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 8vo. 
60 pp. Is.) 

This white paper gives us the correspondence which has passed between 
the Colonial Office and the East African Governors on the Report of the 
Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa. It contains the 
views of the three governors and the decisions of the Secretary of State 
on the findings of the Committee. Their importance lies in the fact 
that they received the support of representatives of all political parties 
and that, therefore, the policy which they embody may be followed by 
all possible governments in future. They differ little from the practice 
of the past. H. A. WyNDHAM. 


INDIA 


66*. THE CAMBRIDGE History oF InpIA. VoL. VI: THE INDIAN 
Empire, 1858-1918. Edited by H. H. Dodwell. 1932. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. xxiv + 660 pp. 30s.) 

No serious student of Indian affairs can afford to be without this 
volume, which reaches high-water mark as a record of contemporary 
history. It consists in effect of two parts, one dealing with the develop- 
ment of the civil administration between 1818 and 1857, and the other 
covering the whole story of India under the Crown up to 1918. The 
connecting link is the Mutiny, which forms the subject of a fresh and 
scholarly narrative by Dr. Rice Holmes. 

The earlier section, without being in any sense an apologia, is a 
striking vindication of John Company as an agency of enlightened 
government. The later section provides by far the best picture yet 
attempted of the steady penetration of Western thought and principles 
into a vast and sorely divided country. As Dr. Dodwell, the editor, 
puts it, this process has followed three lines :—a social and political 
advance which inevitably generated a nationalist sentiment, a great 
economic development, and thirdly the steady transformation into 
an organic State of the inorganic despotism which we inherited from 
earlier rulers. 

A team of writers who know the business of administration in 
India, in peace and war, to their finger-tips, have been enlisted to 
tell the tale; and between them they present, not only the march 
of historical events, but the operation of the great unswerving moral 
force behind our rule. The narrative dispels once for all, without 
even a passing reference to them, the calumnies of recent years and 
paints in its true colours the heritage which we are now engaged in 
handing over to the Indian people. It also shows by implication how 
trivial are the disturbances which have raged since 1918 in comparison 
with the century of solid achievement which preceded them. 

MESTON. 


67*. INDIAN PROBLEMS: Speeches by Lord Irwin. 1932. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 376 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
68. THE InpIAN Cuaos. By F. W. Wilson. 1932. (London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo. 285 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
69*. Poriticar Inp1a. Edited by Sir John Cumming. 1932. (Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. viii+ 324 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
THE anonymous editor of Lord Irwin’s Indian speeches has put 
together a sympathetic picture of the late Viceroy’s varied interests. 
In literary rank the University addresses are the most attractive; but 
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of course the outstanding motif is the political, and the dominant 
spirit is one of high idealism engaged in earnest reasoning with very 
intransigent practice. Lord Irwin, however, refused to give way to 
disillusionment, and still foresees a glorious future for India. The 
speeches form a record rather of the patient working out of his plans 
than of the events with which he had to deal. They go far to justify 
Mr. Wilson’s verdict : “his policy may be said to have failed in the 
long run; but it failed, not because it was wrong, but because it was 
too right.” 

Mr. Wilson’s own book is an illuminating commentary on the Indian 
situation. It starts with what the author hopes is “a tolerably fair 
picture of the system of British rule in India.’’ In some respects it is 
fair: in others barely tolerable, as when it credits the I.C.S. members 
of the Government of India with having “learnt the art of political 
management to a degree which would make Tammany Hall, in its 
prime, blush with justifiable envy.” When once Mr. Wilson, however, 
has had his fling at the Civil Service, of whose real work he obviously 
knows very little, he gets on to surer ground. His first-hand studies 
of the Congress, the Moderates, the Princes, Mr. Gandhi and Lord 
Irwin are quite admirable. In the end he is torn, like many others, 
between two emotions. On one hand, he feels that England must 
implement its repeated pledge to let India govern herself; on the 
other, he sees in the swirling dust-storms of intrigue and incompetence 
few leaders who are fit to undertake the duties of self-government. 
His solution is to make the new constitution conditional; but he does 
not tell us why and how it may be withdrawn. 

Political India, like its predecessor Modern India, is a triumph of 
editing, as well as an invaluable guide through the maze which its 
title describes. The various writers trace the growth of the nationalist 
movement, map out the minorities and their claims, give pocket 
biographies of the chief actors, and provide the student with material 
for an understanding of the drama which is being enacted to-day. It 
is a little hook, cheap, never dull, free from propaganda and packed 
with reliable information. MESTON. 


70*. INDIA IN TRANSITION. By Major D. Graham Pole. 1932. 
(London: Hogarth Press. 8vo. xii-+ 395 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

71. FINANCE AND COMMERCE IN FEDERAL INpIA. By “ British 
Indian.” 1932. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. viii + 
I7I pp. 5S.) 

India in Transition has 42 chapters, of which the first 26 are devoted 
to a close and careful historical survey of the political history of India 
from the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms down to the end of the second 
Round Table Conference. There is no narrative of Mr. Gandhi's 
arrest and of the other seguele of that Conference though the author’s 
introduction is dated June 1932. 

The remaining 16 chapters are based upon the reports of the 
numerous important Committees and Commissions of recent years 
and present a mass of information—encyclopedic in its range and 
volume—on the Indian Army and the States, Indian agriculture and 
industries, and the great range of questions dealt with by the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India. A foreword by Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
pleads for a resumption of the method of conference for ending the 
present deadlock. 
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Finance and Commerce in Federal India examines the difficult and 
controversial questions of the commercial and financial safeguards upon 
which the third Round Table Conference must try to reach an agreed 
settlement. The author’s attitude is liberal and conciliatory and he 
makes a number of practical suggestions for smoothing the way towards 
agreement. He considers that reciprocal trade agreements would 
guarantee fair treatment for British trade far better than any statutory 
safeguards. He shows that under the new régime neither the Provincial 
nor the Federal Governments will be able to pay their way unless there is 
a radical overhauling of the entire administrative machinery, civil and 
military, to bring it into line with the present-day capacity of the 
country to pay for it. F. G. Pratt. 


72*, THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA. By Eleanor M. Hough. 
1932. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. xxvii + 340 pp. 15s.) 

Dr. Hovueu has not lacked courage in attacking the mass of litera- 
ture now available on Indian Cooperation, and a clearer or more 
balanced review of the movement than is contained in this book has 
not been written. The number of societies on the register in 1930 
exceeded 100,000, with more than 4,000,000 members and £75,000,000 
capital. Yet so immense and oppressive is the debt of India that 
the money-lender still overshadows the countryside, and the formation 
of credit societies to relieve the peasant or artisan from the burden 
precedes the organisation of marketing or other activities. Dr. 
Hough realises that no single aspect of the problem can be isolated. 
The peasant, the artisan and the labourer are indebted because they 
are ignorant, backward, and often weakened by sickness; and because 
they are thus afflicted, their courage is low and they make littie effort 
to escape from debt. Quite correctly, therefore, she argues that the 
evil must be cured by a combined assault at all points. Cooperation 
is only one element, however important, in the wide policy of education 
and rural reconstruction which India demands. Professor Kaji in a 
Foreword proposes a Board of Rural Welfare in each province, and 
the solution is perhaps to be found along this line. He and Dr. Hough 
are on more contentious ground when they recommend the “ multiple” 
cooperative society in each village, performing all functions, in place 
of several separate types. Under Indian conditions, the result of so 
ambitious an organisation will be confusion. 

Stress is laid, and again rightly, on the value of training, both of 
the supervising staff and of the people, in the meaning and principles 
of Cooperation. The lack of such training, and the premature with- 
drawal of skilled official guidance, have been responsible for a dangerous 
situation in more than one province and a disaster in Burma. The 
movement must advance slowly and build up the national character, 
if it is to confer on India all the benefits of which it is capable. 

Dr. Hough, who is an American, excludes almost all political 
feeling from her book. C. F. STRICKLAND, 


73. TRUTH ABouT INDIA: CaN WE Get It? By Verrier Elwin. 
1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 105 pp. Is.) 

This book is written in perfect sincerity in defence of Mahatma Gandhi's 
theory and practice of mass civil disobedience. The author regards the 
Mahatma as the “ most practical of Indian statesmen.” He quotes with 
sympathy his statement that the only function the British Government 1s 
fulfilling to-day is of exploiting India. The only solution he sees is to 
“ grant India her claim ” and to ‘‘ withdraw from India.” F, G. P. 
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74. A LETTER FROM INDIA. By Edward Thompson. 1932. (Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 162 pp. 53s.) 


Dr. Thompson’s book is in the main a reprint of recent articles sent to 
English papers while he was special correspondentin India. Heimpartially 
lashes both Government and the Congress as equally responsible for the 
present deadlock, from which he sees no way out except by negotiation. 
He foretells a very dark future for India—“ ill-fated land to hastening ills 
a prey ’’—where it is not wealth which accumulates but overpopulation 
and economic misery. ¥.G.P. 


FAR EAST 


75*. LAND AND LABOUR IN CHINA. By R.H. Tawney. 1932. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 207 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

UNDER this title Mr. Tawney, in deference to the wishes of many 
friends, has reprinted in a revised and extended form the Memorandum 
on Agriculture and Industry in China which he prepared for the 1931 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. It embodies the 
results of the author’s studies, under the Institute’s auspices, in China, 
where he was in close touch with most of the organisations engaged in 
active economic and social research. But it also contains a valuable 
additional chapter on ‘‘ Politics and Education,” in which Mr. Tawney 
draws on the experience of his later visit to China as a member of 
the League of Nations Mission of Educational Experts. This 
serves to put the economic problem in its wider setting and might 
quite appropriately have been inserted as an introduction to the main 
body of the work, for, as Mr. Tawney points out, the maxim “ L’éco- 
nomique prime la politique ”’ is less true of Modern China than its 
converse. It is the political disorder which paralyses economic pro- 
gress, and in the “ scheme of priorities,” for which the author con- 
stantly pleads, the creation of an efficient system of government is the 
first and paramount problem. Mr. Tawney seizes on the essential 
point that there is already in China an underlying cultural unity more 
profound than that of many societies which have developed a highly 
centralised Government. “In no country is the impression of the 
nation, not merely as a territorial unit . . . but as a living personality, 
more insistent and irresistible.” How can this cultural unity find 
political expression? One of the most important of Mr. Tawney’s 
suggestions is that the Nanking Government should concentrate on the 
task of making the Lower Yangtsze provinces—the heart of China— 
such a model of orderly administration that it can play the historic réle 
of the fle de France in the ultimate consolidation of the whole country. 
The problem is so vast that it must be attacked piecemeal to be suc- 
cessfully solved. In this connection considerable importance is 
attached to the recent establishment at Nanking of a National Eco- 
nomic Council through which fruitful cooperation with expert advisers 
from the League of Nations can be continuously maintained. 

__ The greater part of the book is a critical survey of China’s economic 
life at a most fateful period of transition. It is valuable both as a 
record and as a commentary. As a record it gives a clear picture, in 
the light of such statistical material as exists, of the actual agricultural 
and industrial situation; as a commentary it brings to bear upon the 
factors in the future trend of development the insight of a mind deeply 
versed in the economic and social experience of the West, but keenly 
alive to the difference of background and genius between Europe and 
China. The gist of the argument is to show how China can draw upon 
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European experience without being “ Westernised”’ or abandoning 
the many elements of strength in her own inherited structure. China 
should ‘‘ lead from strength,” and her strength lies in the vitality of her 
peasant agriculture, skill in craftsmanship and group organisation in 
relatively small productive units. The right course, in Mr. Tawney’s 
view, is to secure for these the advantages of large-scale methods in 
finance and commerce through the development of Communications 
(trunk railways fed by roads)—the first essential of economic progress— 
and the formation of cooperative societies for credit, marketing and 
the purchase of raw materials. He shares the opinion of Professor 
J. B. Tayler and others who have given much attention to the problem 
for many years, that, under proper organisation, there is a sound 
economic basis for relatively small rural industries closely linked with 
agriculture, and that, on a broad view, these are more appropriate both 
to the physical resources and the social structure of China than an 
ambitious programme of large-scale industrialism based on Western 
and American models. Industrialisation is indeed inevitable, but the 
heart and solution of the Chinese economic problem lie in the country- 
side. ‘“‘ The revolution of 1911 was a bourgeois affair. The revolution 
of the peasants has still to come.” Its form will depend on the char- 
acter of the administration and the nature of the educational process 
during the next two or three decades. It is greatly to be hoped that 
this essentially fair and constructive book will have a wide circulation 
in China and among Chinese students in the West. P.M. Roxsy. 


76*. THE REORGANISATION OF EDUCATION IN CHINA. Report by the 
League of Nations Mission of Educational Experts. 1932. 
(Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 200 pp.; maps; illus. 5s.) 

TuIs is an important document. It marks a further step in the 
development of international intellectual cooperation. In May 1931 
the Chinese Government asked the League of Nations to collaborate 
in the preparation and execution of a scheme of reform. The League 
accepted this invitation. That is the first aspect of international 
cooperation—the cooperation between East and West. In order to 
advance the object of this request the League, through the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, appointed a Commission of 
educational experts to visit China and report. The Commission con- 
sisted of Professor Becker of the University of Berlin, formerly Prussian 
Minister of Education, who acted as Chairman; Professor Falski, 
Director of Primary Education at the Polish Ministry of Education; 
Professor Langevin of the Collége de France, a distinguished physicist ; 
and Professor Tawney of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. The Commission had the assistance of Mr. F. P. Walters, 
Head of the Secretary-General’s Office, League of Nations. The 
Mission was joined in China by an Italian representative, Baron A. 
Sardi, representing the International Institute of Educational Cinema- 
tography, and by M. Henri Bonnet, Director of the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. Thus also in its distinguished 
personnel the Mission was a striking evidence of international co- 
operation. 

The Commission spent three months in China, mainly at Nanking, 
where it was in close consultation with the Minister of Public Education 
and his advisers in Peiping, where it took the opportunity of visiting 
the remarkable experiment in Adult Education at Ting-H’sien, and 
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in Shanghai. Visits were also made to Tientsin, Hangchow, a great 
educational centre, and Wusih. One member went south and studied 
educational organisation at Canton. It is necessary to keep in mind, 
what the Commission itself recognised, the shortness of the time for 
investigating so great a subject and the limited range of centres which 
it was possible to visit. The Commission does not say what oppor- 
tunities it had of visiting rural schools. 

The Report is concerned with the whole field of education, primary, 
secondary and University—and one of its most valuable contributions 
is the attempt to see the relations between the different stages of 
education. It brings out strikingly the meagre and very inadequate 
provision for primary education as compared with secondary and 
still more with University education. It draws attention to the small 
number of pupils in relation to both the teaching and administrative 
staffs and the accommodation available. It emphasises the need of 
improvement in the training, remuneration, and security of status 
in the teaching profession. While recognising the remarkable services 
which especially American teachers and organisers have rendered to 
China, it underlines the great importance of China creating her own 
educational system and method based on the traditions of Chinese 
culture, and while learning from, not imitating or seeking to reproduce, 
the pattern and texture of Western education. To quote only one 
sentence from the remarkable chapter on “ The Spirit of Teaching ”’ : 

“To rediscover its one-time equilibrium, China ought to count above all on 
an organisation of instruction largely based on her own culture, and just as 
deeply animated by the spirit of experimental science.” 

It is not possible in a brief review to do justice to the range of 
criticism and suggestion provided by the Report. If studied in the 
spirit in which it has been written, the Report should prove of great 
value to teachers, administrators and statesmen in China. There are 
two reflections, however, which one may be permitted to offer. First, 
that the Report has very little to say on the vital question of the 
character of rural education. Surely for China, with 70 to 80 per cent. 
of its population depending on the land and rural life, not only for 
livelihood but largely for culture and satisfaction, the question of 
deepest educational significance is the development of the rural 
school and of what can be built on it and around it? China here can 
create, and there are not lacking in China to-day experiments of real 
significance in this field. It would be a matter of great value, not only 
to China, that there should be made a close study of the rural school 
and other institutions of rural social education in the Chinese country- 
side. There indeed lies a fruitful field for observation and comparison 
and suggestion. 

The other reflection on the Report is whether, impressed by the 
lack of standards and of system, the Commission has not overstressed 
the need and possibility of central control? The powers which it is 
suggested should be committed to the Minister of Education in the 
National Government, even when advised by a representative educa- 
tional council, seem too many and too great. The National Ministry 
of Education should be a great source of influence, based on a wider 
intelligence system than any local government can provide; but power 
and responsibility should in education be decentralised. The Provinces 
are so large and so varied that with them should rest the main responsi- 
bility for education, not only elementary and secondary, but even in 
the College and University sphere. 
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Such stubborn questionings are sure to arise on so large a subject. 
But let it be recognised how great is the value of the service which this 


International Commission has rendered to China. 
W. G. S. ADAms. 


77. NATIONALISM AND EDUCATION IN MODERN CHINA. By Cyrus H. 
Peake. 1932. (New York: Columbia University Press. 8vo. 
xiv + 240 pp. $3.00.) 

WE are told at the beginning of this book that in no other phase 
of the transformation of modern China has there been such consistent 
and, on the whole, progressive development as in the field of education. 
Yet Mr. Peake’s own pages bear eloquent and convincing testimony 
to the disorganisation and chaos caused in that field by the malign 
influences of Chinese party politics, the growth of ugly and ill-balanced 
forms of Nationalism, the bitter xenophobia that defaces the officially- 
authorised school text-books, and the readiness of both teachers and 
students (or very large numbers of them) to allow the schools and 
colleges to become centres of political activity and propaganda under 
the direct or indirect control of unscrupulous politicians. It is clear 
that Chinese education cannot resume its healthy and orderly growth 
until these evils are eliminated. 

There is one gleam of light visible on a murky horizon. It consists 
in the growing consciousness of responsible leaders of Chinese thought 
and action that political propaganda and party conflicts have wrought 
disastrous havoc in the schools, and that the first essential is to bring 
discipline into the unruly ranks of the student-body. One of China’s 
much-abused militarists (it must be admitted that they deserve nearly 
all the abuse they get) recently declared that the students’ “ frivolity ” 
(a mild word which hardly conveys the sense of the Chinese original) 
constituted a menace to the country more serious than the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria. The Chinese press, emboldened by high 
official example, is beginning to condemn the wild excesses of the 
students in language it would not have dared to use five years ago. 
The recent cases of the brutal and cowardly assaults by students on 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and other Government officials, and 
the equally savage attack on a newly-appointed Chancellor of the 
Central University of Nanking (who after the students had smashed 
his car received such physical castigation that he was left ‘‘ a mass of 
lacerations ’’) have aroused general and outspoken condemnation. 
The student-body has brought disgrace upon itself by such actions, 
and signs are not wanting that it is beginning to be ashamed of itself. 
When those who have misled and betrayed the youth of the nation 
are aroused to a similar sense of shame—for their guilt is indeed 
immeasurably greater than that of the students—we may expect to 
see at last the dawn of a new and happier era for Chinese education. 

Mr. Peake cherishes the hope that “‘ the present period, marked by 
the expression of an intolerant form of nationalism, may pass, and that 
the Chinese will yet contribute constructively to the realisation of the 
World Community.” This is a hope which all well-wishers of China 
(and of suffering humanity) will share. But one of the most discon- 
certing characteristics of the present situation is the complacent way 
in which many Chinese educational workers try to delude themselves 
and the country with the belief that their ideals and policies are in 
line with the most advanced educational theories of the West, if not, 
indeed, well in advance of them. Nothing surprises or annoys them 
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more than to be told the painful truth that their educational creed, 
founded as it is upon an intolerant nationalism, is one which in Europe 
is already largely discredited and in process of being discarded. The 
Chinese are badly in need of an H. G. Wells to open their eyes to the 
pettiness and littleness and putrefying corruption of our decaying 
system of competitive and jostling sovereign States, and to show them 
how China might do immense service to herself and to humanity by 
taking an active part in bringing into existence what Wells has described 
as “‘ one prosperous and progressive world community of just, kindly, 
free-spirited, freely-thinking and freely-speaking human beings.” 
. Chinese educational leaders, if pressed on this subject, generally take 
refuge in the puerile argument that their country “ must ”’ go through 
a phase of jealous and narrow-minded nationalism before it can begin 
to cooperate with the rest of mankind in the realisation of a unified 
world-system. But who ordained that it “‘ must” be so, other than 
those for whom the idol of Nationalism is the one god before whom all 
the peoples must bow? China was the last of the great nations of the 
world to fall a victim to the obsession of nationalism. Is it her pitiful 
destiny to be the last to escape from its thraldom ? 

Mr. Peake’s book possesses the virtues of accuracy, judicial fairness 
and lucidity. He is no less to be commended for his careful selection 
and able use of the best authorities. Almost the only fault of the book 
is its brevity, but its store of good things would do credit to a work of 
treble its size. Brief as it is, it is provided with admirable appendices, 
a skilfully-compiled digest of Chinese educational text-books, a good 
bibliography, and some valuable notes and references. Students of 
the Chinese language will be specially grateful for the addition of 
Chinese characters to the list of names, and for the uniform and correct 
romanisation (in accordance with Wade’s system) of Chinese words. 
The book is well worthy of study, and may be commended to those 
who are looking for a trustworthy guide to the various problems which 
face China’s educational workers to-day. REGINALD F. JOHNSTON. 


78. A Quit LA MANDCHOURIE? By Roger Levy. 1932. (Paris: 
Pedone. 8vo. 294 pp.; map. 20 /rs.) 

M. RoceER Levy, who is Secretary of the French Committee for 
the study of Pacific problems, has done a remarkable piece of work in 
presenting the essential facts of the Sino-Japanese dispute in this com- 
pact and admirably documented volume. The arrangement resembles 
that of the Lytton Report, but the style is more incisive and the treat- 
ment, though always scholarly, less subject to restraint. The first 
100 pages deal with the predisposing causes of the dispute, I00 more 
with the dispute itself, whilst a third section is entitled: ‘‘ Can three 
faces be saved?’ There is a collection of the relevant documents 
since September 1931, a résumé of the Lytton Report and a useful 
select bibliography. Room is also found for a succinct but scrupu- 
lously careful account of the proceedings at Geneva, including a 
number of details about the cooperation of the United States. 


79*. JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Dr. Yamato Ichihashi. 
1932. (Stanford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. xx + 426 pp. $4.00; 22s. 6d.) 

THE migration of Japanese to Hawaii and later to the United States, 

and the presence in the’ States of the Pacific Coast of some 139,000 
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Japanese, of whom many are American born, have given rise to a 
great deal of controversy, often sustained by alarmist figures and 
fantastic statements, and often embittered by strong prejudices. 
Professor Ichihashi’s book contains a trustworthy analysis of the 
figures and a competent appraisal of the opinions. A calm and critical 
survey of this character is essential if we are to understand the two 
significant facts of the situation: the steady resentment felt in Japan 
on the subject of the Japanese Exclusion Act of 1924, which puts into 
plain words a policy that could be made effective without arousing 
any ill-feeling ; and the desperate struggle of the “ second generation ” 
to establish itself in the United States when the occupations for which 
its more ambitious members fit themselves are closed to them by the 
preference of employers, whether public or private, for men and women 
of other races. It is unfortunate that a book in many respects so 
valuable should have to carry statistical analysis and documentation 
to a point which suggests a doctoral dissertation. H. F. ANGELL. 


THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA 


80. Economic TENDENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES: Aspects of Pre- 
War and Post-War Changes. By Frederick C. Mills. With an 
Introduction by the Committee on Recent Economic Changes. 
1932. (New York: The National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., in cooperation with, the Committee on Recent Historical 
Changes. 8vo. xx + 6% pp. $5.00.) 

Dr. F. C. Mitts, a distinguished member of the Research Staff 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, examines in this volume 
a number of major economic tendencies in the United States during 
three periods: from the turn of the century to 1914, the interregnum 
of War and disorder from 1913 to 1921, and the post-War boom which 
began in 1922 and lasted until 1929. His survey covers changes in 
the volume and character of production ; changes in commodity prices ; 
price and cost changes in manufacturing industries; changes in the 
distributive shares of wage-earners and stock- and bondholders; 
alterations in America’s foreign trade and her balance of international 
payments; and changes in the aggregate rewards of economic classes 
and in the relation of their physical contribution and their physical 
rewards. 

Certain of the attributes of the two eras chosen are summarised by 
Dr. Mills in the following table : 

Average Annual Rate of Change. 


IQOI-13 1922-29 
(per cent.). (per cent.). 
Population of the United States. 3 + 2:0 + 14 
Physical volume of production ¥ : = + 3°1 + 3°8 
Volume of production, per capita of the 
population : : : : : + 11 + 2-4 
Prices, wholesale . 4 ‘ “ . 3 + 1:8 — 05 
Volume of employment, manufacturing in- 
dustries ; . . ‘ : : + 2-7 + 1:0 
Per capita real earnings, manufacturing workers — or + 1°4 
Prices of industrial common stocks . ; 5 + 2:8 + 1974 


These figures for the most part look small enough; but whoever 
bears in mind the fact that they represent average annual rates of 
change, that the positive figures were applied each year to a larger 
base, and that they accumulated during the whole of each period, will 
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realise how large were the movements reflected in them. It is true, 
of course, that figures such as these do not solve a single problem, but, 
on the contrary, present many tough ones for solution. Dr. Mills 
fully recognises this fact; and his book is a contribution to an under- 
standing of some of the more important components of the central 
problems of economic growth and change. 

Taken as a whole, the picture which Dr. Mills paints is one of con- 
tinuing and tremendous change at rates which—so far as physical 
volumes are concerned—accelerated during the post-War period as 
compared with the pre-War period. Indeed, the only important 
quantitative element whose rate of growth has declined is population— 
a development which is, of course, fraught with immense significance 
for the American future. 

An important fact which Dr. Mills’s study brings out is the degree 
of maladjustment which existed at the foundation of American economic 
life from the outset of the post-War period. This maladjustment was 
increased both by the pace and magnitude of the movements during 
the period of post-War boom, and by the development of increasing 
inflexibility in the price structure, which, though never perfect, was 
probably in previous times a better guide to the real adjustments 
required by economic change than it has ever been since the War. 

Economic Tendencies in the United States, with its more than two 
hundred tables and hundred diagrams, is a mine in which all future 
students of American life will have to quarry if they want true under- 
standing of the American scene. The mine contains innumerable rich 
veins and hidden treasures; but despite the admirable work which 
Dr. Mills has done, the mining will remain strenuous. 

JuLES MENKEN. 


81*. CROWDED YEARS. By William G. McAdoo. 1932. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 542 pp. illus. 21s.) 

THis well-written and interesting book of reminiscences adds 
considerably to our knowledge of the America of the War years. The 
writer was Secretary to the Treasury during President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration, and in addition to the onerous duties of that office he was 
Director-General of Railroads, head of the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
and organiser of the Liberty Loan campaign. 

The early portion of the book relates the history of the McAdoo 
family— 

“ bearded vigorous men of Scotch descent, pioneers by instinct, rough and 
hearty, living close to the soil, and making their own way without seeking 
help or guidance. They were all Bible-reading Presbyterians who believed 
in Judgment Day and the efficacy of shotguns.” 


The story of the author’s early life, in which hard work, thoroughness 
and determination led the writer from the poverty of his parents’ 
home, through various essays in business and political life, to the 
exalted position which he eventually gained, is a story well worth 
reading for its own sake. 

Then follows an account of the inauguration of the Federal Reserve 
ig the early years and the entry of the United States into the 

ar: 


“It was not our war at first. We were forced into it finally against our 
will . . . as an independent power. We never joined the Allies; we 
cooperated with them, but our military cooperation was for the sake of 
convenience and efficiency. Their aims were different from ours. They 
wanted territory and indemnities, while our object was to protect our rights 
against the militaristic empire of Germany.” 
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English readers will turn quickly to the chapters on President 
Wilson and on European War Debts. Mr. McAdoo knew the President 
intimately, since, in addition to serving as a member of his administra- 
tion, his second wife was the President’s daughter. He confirms 
those who regard the President as a man born before his time, a man 
of high principles with a deep love for humanity. 

“President Wilson’s temperament [he writes] did not readily adapt 
itself to political strategy. He had an incurable distaste for professional 
liticians : he did not understand their ways and did not want to learn. 
ith his abiding faith in the people, in their ultimate soundness, his in- 
stinctive preference was to build his administration on principles and 
achievements rather than on political chess play. . . .‘ The way to success in 
this great country,’ he wrote, ‘ with its fair judgments, is to show that you 
are not afraid of anybody except God and His final verdict. If I did not 

believe that, I would not believe that people can govern themselves. If I did 

not believe that moral judgment would be the last judgment, the final judg- 

ment in the minds of men as well as at the tribunal of God, I could not 
believe in popular government.’ ” 


It is an encouragement to those who despair of American politics and 
political methods that a man holding such views can attain to the 
Presidency of the United States of America. 

Unfortunately, there are several indications in the book that Mr. 
McAdoo’s judgment of men is not wholly trustworthy. His opinions 
of the late Sir Cecil Spring Rice and of Mr. (now President) Hoover 
are cases in point. The hesitation to which these indications lead 
discounts somewhat the value of the book as a whole, and further 
ground for uneasiness is given in the chapter on War Debts. The 
author is at pains to show that the money borrowed from the American 
people as Liberty Loans was re-lent to the Allies as a business trans- 
action between two parties whose status in the War (as the quotation 
above will show) was not that of partners so much as of unwilling 
neighbours. His solution to the War Debt problem is the one put 
forward some years ago by Lord Rothermere—namely, that France 
and Great Britain should cede to the United States their West Indian 
possessions together with British and French Guiana in payment of 
half the War indebtedness. He adds (as Lord Rothermere did not) 
that the balance of the debt should be paid by ‘‘ stocks and bonds 
in railways, steamships, telephone and telegraph companies, in manu- 
facturing concerns and other enterprises, also real estate in some of 
their larger cities.” 

After the Armistice the author left political life and returned to 
private practice as an attorney. The part he played in the National 
Democratic Convention of 1924 he leaves to be dealt with in a future 
volume. HowarD DIAMOND. 


82. THEODORE RoosEVELT: A BiocraAPuy. By Henry F. Pringle. 
1932. (London: Jonathan Cape. New York: Harcourt Brace. 
8vo. xi-++ 627 pp. 18s.) 

This is a first-rate contribution to historical literature. The 
author seems to have made use of all the available sources, including 
the Roosevelt letters and papers in the Library of Congress, as well 
as the evidence of many surviving witnesses. The material is ad- 
mirably put together in a style which in its alertness and pungency 
is thoroughly well suited to the subject. For British readers the 
most interesting portions of the bock will be the chapters devoted to 
Panama (“I took Panama’’) and to the Russo-Japanese War and 
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its sequel ‘‘the Japanese menace.” The tale of M. Bunau-Varilla’s 
conspiracy against ‘‘ those contemptible little creatures in Bogota,” 
as set down from the documents, is almost too stirring for melodrama. 
The most revealing portion of the two chapters relating to Japan is 
the account of the tension in 1907-8 following on the anti- Japanese 
legislation in California. It resulted in the decision to send the United 
States battle fleet on a trip round the world, including a visit to Japan, 
which Roosevelt later described as ‘‘the most important service I 
rendered to peace.” At one time, as shown in a letter to Taft, Roose- 
velt was considering the abandonment of the Philippines, “‘ a policy,” 
remarks the author, ‘‘that he would have condemned as abject 
cowardice if someone else had offered it.” But the situation was 
eased by sending Taft, ‘‘ whom Roosevelt used as an envoy to what- 
ever part of the world where there chanced to be misunderstanding,” 
to Tokio. Taft reported that ‘‘the Japanese government is most 
anxious to avoid war ”’ and that the financial situation made it almost 
impossible. 


83*. THE ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF ALIENS. A study in adminis- 
trative law and procedure. By William C. Van Vleck. 1932. 
(New York: Commonwealth Fund. London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. ix-+ 260 pp. 15s.) 

THE Legal Research Committee of the Commonwealth Fund in 
the United States is publishing a series of special studies on the actual 
working of selected administrative organs, and this volume forms 
part of the series. It is an admirable book worthy of high praise. 
The author made a personal investigation of the procedure followed 
at Ellis Island and in Washington, of the records of 1,000 cases in 
the files of the Department of Labour at Washington, and of proceedings 
before the courts. 

The administrative control of aliens falls into two parts, one dealing 
with exclusion and the other with expulsion, or as it is often called 
deportation. The vast majority of cases of both kinds are settled 
by administrative procedure, and only in comparatively rare instances 
are cases brought before the courts. This throws on the officials 
concerned a very heavy responsibility, and it has given rise to a number 
of very grave abuses which have been the subject of serious criticism 
both in the United States and elsewhere. Thus, for example, an 
American Consul can refuse an immigration visa for any reason which 
seems convincing to him, even if such a refusal goes beyond the scope 
of the Acts of Congress. The courts will not interfere in such cases. 
Again, exclusion on the ground of being likely to become a public 
charge has been so interpreted as to keep out any person thought 
by the immigration officials to be excludable on general principles. 
This is certainly not what Congress intended. Numerous other cases 
of a similar kind are cited in this book, which concludes with a number 
of recommendations for improvement in the methods of exclusion 
and expulsion of aliens now in force. D. Curistie TAIr. 


84. MAKING A PRESIDENT. By M. L. Mencken. 1932. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 8vo. xvi-+ 186 pp. $1.50.) 

Mr. MENCKEN is one of the most famous American newspaper men, 
and under his editorship the American Mercury has become the keenest 
critic and commentator of American civilisation. The picture which 
he gives of the Republican and Democratic Conventions of Chicago in 
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the summer of 1932, as seen by the Press, is written with dry humour 
and shrewd satire and it rings distressingly true. Mr. Mencken leaves 
us no illusions, and the working of democracy is shown in the raw and 
at its worst. As a picture of American political life it is amusing : as 
an indictment of the American political system it is damning, and, 
having finished this account of graft, chaos and mass-hysteria, the 
reader may or may not feel impelled to re-echo the prayer contained 


in the final sentence—“‘ God save the Republic.” 
J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


85. GEORGE D. HERRON AND THE EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT. By 
Mitchell Pirie Briggs. 1932. (Stanford University Press. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 178 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

THE events of 1914 found Professor Herron living in Switzerland. 
He found himself in sympathy with the cause of the Allies, and was 
ardently in favour of American intervention. Owing to his European 
connections he drifted into the position of being a kind of interpreter 
of President Wilson on this side of the Atlantic, and exercised con- 
siderable influence in this réle. B. T. R. 


86*. THE DECLINE OF THE I.W.W. By John S.Gambs, Ph.D. 1932. 
[No. 361 of Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.] (New 
York, Columbia University Press. London: P. S. King. 8vo. 
266 pp. $4.25, 21s. 6d.) 

Tuis volume relates the decline from 1917 to 1931 of that organisa- 
tion in the United States known as the Industrial Workers of the 
World. Professor Gambs continues the story told by Professor Paul 
F. Brissenden (The I.W.W., a Study of American Syndicalism, 1918) 
from the point of view of the philosophy of social change. 

This working-class organisation owed its origin (in 1905) in great 
part to the harsh and brutal conditions then prevailing in many 
industries, and to the conservatism and limited scope of the American 
Federation of Labour. It was composed chiefly of unskilled and 
migratory workers, with a fluctuating membership, said not to exceed 
100,000 at its peak. The fear and dislike it aroused were due less to 
numbers than to methods of sabotage, and to bitterness of the strikes 
organised, especially in the lumber and metal trades in 1917, which 
held up basic war industries. 

Professor Gambs discusses methods, education and organisation, 
in relation to public opinion and to the Labour Movement as a whole. 
He comes to the conclusion that the decline of the I.W.W. is owing to 
inability (both of themselves and the Communists) to interest the 
American working man in their programmes not only by the poor 
quality of leadership, but also by the fact that “‘in America the seeds 
of revolution fall on stony ground.” 

The book is compiled with great care. There is an exhaustive 
bibliography (covering some twenty pages), a comprehensive index, 
and appendices which include the appeal of the Third International 
to the “ Revolutionary American proletariat in the ranks of the 


Industrial Workers of the World ” signed by Zinoviev in 1920. 
C.G. K. S. 


87. IN AMERICA To-DAy. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. 1932. (Lon 
don: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 176 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Hamilton’s account of a recent visit has set on record a social 

history of the United States during the Great Crisis. It is no disparage- 
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ment of the book to say that the description it gives of America will 
soon be out of date, for it is as a picture of a phase in the life of a nation 
that its value lies. 

It is a vivid and readable account, and although little new ground is 
covered, the historian of the future will find in it the material for filling 
in his background. G. E. C. 


88*. HERBERT HOOVER AND AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM. By Walter 
Friar Dexter. 1932. (New York: MacMillan Co. x + 256 pp. 
IOs.) 


With Mr. Hoover as his exemplar Mr. Dexter has provided a study of 
American individualism and its effects on the character and policy of the 
nation. 


89*. LA PoxiticA EsTERA DEGLI STATI UniTI. By Romolo Tritonj. 
1932. (Rome: Nuova Europa. 8vo. 310 pp. 15 lire.) 

SIGNOR TRITONJ has written a remarkable book on the foreign 
policy of the United States. Beginning with an account of the reasons 
for her cherished isolation from European affairs, he passes on to a 
history of the birth and development of the Monroe doctrine, and an 
exposition of the American attitude on the question of the freedom of 
. the seas and the rights of neutrals. He then deals with the constitu- 
tion as it affects the conduct of foreign affairs and the organisation of 
the State Department. Having cleared the ground and laid his founda- 
tions Signor Tritonj goes on to describe American foreign policy in 
relation to the Antilles, Central and South America, Canada, Mexico, 
the Pacific, and Italy. He returns to general questions in his chapters 
on American Isolation, Naval Parity, and the possibility of a coalition 
against the United States. 

Signor Tritonj shows great understanding of the American point 
of view and policy, but there are moments when he awakes the thought 
that the story would be rather differently told by the other nations. 

M. C. 


go. DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Brazit. By Lawrence F. Hill. 1932. (Durham (N. Carolina) : 
Duke University Press. 8vo. x -+ 322 pp. $3.50.) 

Dr. HI1v’s book is not so much a chronological record as the dis- 
cussion of a series of incidents in which the diplomatic relations sub- 
sisting between the two great countries of North and South America 
were put to the test. On the North American side emerge the unsuit- 
able character of some of their representatives abroad, an eagerness 
to gain a temporary advantage as opposed to the methods of “ ca’ 
canny,” the unreasonableness of many of the financial claims urged 
for one reason or another by private citizens, and their failure to 
recognise the demands of Brazilian etiquette. But the author, 
evidently considering it to lie outside the scope of his subject, makes no 
extensive comparison between the diplomatic methods of his and of 
other foreign nations. On the Brazilian side we see an unjustified 
suspicion of prejudice against the monarchy as such, an absurd degree 
of assumed national dignity, and incorrigible and exasperating delay 
in negotiation. As far as regards the extent of corruption and graft 
there would seem to be little to choose, the balance of blame possibly 
attaching to the republic of the north. 

The present reviewer has found the chapters on the African Slave 
Trade and the opening of Brazilian rivers to international navigation 
to be the most interesting, as they deal with issues which have affected 
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the welfare of human society at large to a very marked degree. Among 
the many valuable opinions expressed as asides by the author, one of 
the most interesting to the student of South American history is his 
condemnation of Washburn as an authority on the Paraguayan war. 
In fact in the whole of his study on this question he inclines to a 
favourable view of the position and motives of the Paraguayan nation. 

From the beginning the Washington Government was concerned 
with the need of an expanding commerce, but the latter part of the 
story is mainly occupied with the economic theme. The controversy 
over valorisation of coffee did not improve the relations between the 
two nations, but a common attitude towards the Great War cemented 
the bonds of a friendship which, apart from other factors rendering 
such a sequel inevitable, was evidenced in the rapid expansion of the 


commercial interests of the United States in Brazil. 
KENNETH G. GRUBB. 


gi. BANANA GoLp. By Carleton Beals. . 1932. (London and New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Co. 8vo. vi-+ 367 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THE book describes the author’s travels through Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua three years ago. It is mainly 
descriptive of ordinary adventures and trivial incidents inseparable 
from travel in backward tropical countries. The central episode is a 
visit to the Camp of Sandino, who was so long in arms against the 
American marines. This trip undoubtedly involved much risk and 
discomfort, but it is not evident that the author undertook it for any 
better object than to say that he had done it. The American policy 
in the occupation of Nicaragua is bitterly criticised throughout the 
book. ‘‘ Nicaragua,”’ he says, “ at the time of my visit, after eighteen 
years of almost constant American meddling, much of which was 
attended by American financial, military and political control and by 
the employment of high-priced experts, was in a truly miserable 
condition.”’ Too little attention is given in the book, in spite of the 
title, to the banana trade, which in its vast and rapid development 
offers many features of interest to students of agriculture and economics. 


The illustrations by Carlos Merida, though original, cannot be called 
attractive. VINCENT W. YORKE. 











